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Loud and cle 


Smart companies are sharing i 
secrets with rivals, blogging 
about products in their pipeline, 
even admitting to their failures. 
The name of this new game is 

RADICAL TRANSPARENCY, 

and it’s sweeping boardrooms 
across the nation. Even those 
Office drones at Dunder Mifflin 
get it. So strip down and learn 
how to have it all by baring it all. 
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Optional equipment shown. Chevrolet, Cobalt, Corvette, HHR, and the Corvette Emblem are registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©2007 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 
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The new Windows Mobile* and Windows Sync 
Center make it easier to connect to wireless 
networks and keep all your digital devices on 
the same page. 
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Windows Vista™ and QuickBooks 2007: Both are designed to help you handle 

your business and your money. Bring them together, and there's only one word for it "Wow." 


,,. Windows* Backup and Restore. 

Windows Vista features totally revamped and reinforced 
backup and restore functions that are more robust than 
ever. Find an old file or completely restore your PC—the 
solutions are built-in. 



Meet your new security guard. 

Windows Security Center. Designed to defend 
against spyware, drive-by downloads, and other 
digital dangers and annoyances. 


QuickBooks 2007: Software for business success. 

The #1 best-selling financial software is ready for the debut 
of Windows Vista. Get the power of QuickBooks 2007 to 
easily manage your business finances in an all-new, elegant 
Windows Vista interface. 
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Pro 2007 



Introducing Windows Vista. 

The'Wow'starts now. WindowsVista.com 



© 2007 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft, Internet Explorer, Windows, Windows live, the Windows logo, Windows Mobile, and Windows Vista are either registered trademarks or 
trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries, ffte names of actual companies and products mentioned herein may be the trademarks of their respective owners. 
















Honeywell wanted to lower worldwide operational 
solutions provider, they will cut costs by 21%, 


xerox.com/learn 1-800-ASK-XEROX ext. LEARN 


© 2006 XEROX CORPORATION. All rights reserved, XEROX® and There's a new way to look at it® are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION in the United States and/or other countries. 
HONEYWELL and the Round Thermostat Design are registered trademarks of Honeywell International Inc. 
















costs. With Xerox as their global office document 
saving millions. There’s a new way to look at it. 

XEROX. 

Technology I Document Management | Consulting Services | 

























VISA 




VISA / IGNATURE 


private tourofMoMA. So if you lose yourself in art, at least you’ll have a guide. 



Presenting Visa’s line of luxury rewards cards. Benefits 
beyond rewards. Dozens of card choices. Visa.com/signature. 


©2007 Visa U.S.A. Inc. 
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Woodford Reser 

Distiller’s Select 


Handcrafted in small batches 


r rived 


Bourbon 


E SERVE 


Enjoy your bourbon responsibly. 

Woodford Reserve Distiller’s Select Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 45.2“c, Ale. by Vol., The Woodford Reserve Distillei 


Versailles. KY ©2006. 
















Shot Spotter 146 

Last year there were 148 homicides in Oakland, California. Today a network of 
hidden mics detects gunfire on the city's streets, triangulates its exact location, 
and instantly alerts police. Can the technology put a dent in violent crime? 

BY ETHAN WATTERS 

Mixed Feelings 152 

See with your tongue. Navigate with your skin. How researchers are tapping the 
plasticity of the brain to hack our five senses-and give us a few new ones. 

BY SUNNY BAINS 

Q&A: Robert Rodriguez 156 


The Wired 40 

Our 10th annual list of the 
innovative companies in 
plus: Who slid off the list. 
trends From universal broadband 
cloud computing, 6 trends for 2007. 

RADICAL TRANSPARENCY Fire the 

publicist! Let the workers blog! 
Exposing your soul is the clear path 
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Features 1 15.04 


The outlaw film director on resurrecting the grindhouse genre. 

BY ROBERT LA FRANCO 

Game Faces 158 


CASE STUDY: MICROSOFT HOW the 

famously stealthy company finally 
opened up. by fred vogelstein 


What we look like when we're in the grip of the Xbox: a portrait gallery. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHILLIP TOLEDANO 

The Power of Babble 162 


CASE STUDY: DUNDER MIFFLIN What We 

can learn about transparency from 
The Office, by scott brown 


MIT researcher Deb Roy is videotaping every minute of his infant son's 
first three years. His master plan: to teach a robot to talk. 


BY JONATHON KEATS 


illustration by Satian Pengsathapon 
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©2007 Land Rover North America, Inc. 



HAND* 

TROVER 


WHEREVER THERE'S NEW LAND, THERE’S A NEW LAND ROVER. 

Introducing the all-new Land Rover LR2. Built from the ground up to deliver 
outstanding on-road performance, exceptional space and comfort, and a host 
of luxurious amenities, the LR2 offers everything you'd expect from 21 st -century 
Land Rover. See how the LR2 is breaking new ground at newLR2.com. 







Contributors 

This month's writers and artists. 


Rants 

Letters and blog posts from readers. 


Start 

essay Unlocking the rebel genius of 
Einstein, atlas Where in the world 

can I buy a heart? mr. know-it-all 

Digital Peeping Toms and in-car 
entertainment, robots ‘The doctor 
will see your android now." 


Posts 

entrepreneurs The Ivory Coast's 
penny video arcade, tourism 
Visit America's largest collection of 
nuclear waste, television 30 Rock 
tackles the fine print of hi-def. 


playlist Modest Mouse keeps 
its indie cred. games Push your 
PS3 with MotorStorm. home 
Rotterdam's succulent skyscraper. 
test Ultralight laptops, plus a Dyson 
handheld vac that really sucks. 


Found 

Artifacts from the future. 


COVER Photographed for wired by 
Michael Elins. Styling by Scott Free/ 
therexagency.com. Makeup by Brett 
Freedman for Vanitymark/Celestine 
agency.com. Hair by Creighton using 
Kusco Murphy for Exclusive Artists. 
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AT&T EDGE Download 

Pul! Content 


Sprint Download 

Pull Content 


Loading. 


It’s a smart device. Which network 
do you think it would choose? 


A new smart device running on Sprint Mobile Broadband is 5x faster than the same device on AT&T’s EDGE. 
So your small business spends less time waiting on loading bars and more time working with clients. It’s one 
more reason to switch to the nation’s largest mobile broadband network. 

1-8SPRINT-BIZ sprint.com/business 

Together with NEXTEL 


Sprint 'P POWER UP 


Sprint Mobile Broadband Network reaches over 200 million people. Coverage not available everywhere-see sprint.com/coverage for details. Not available in all markets/retail locations. 
Subject to credit approval. Speed comparison based on average download speeds of 400-700 Kbps (Sprint Mobile Broadband) versus 70-135 Kbps (EDGE). Actual speeds may vary. ©2007 Sprint 
Nextel. All rights reserved. Sprint, the “Going Forward” logo and other trademarks are trademarks of Sprint Nextel. 































MULTIPLY YOUR ENTERTAINMENT. 


GET THE MAX OUT OF MOVIES, MUSIC AND GAMES 
WITH THE INTEL® CORE™2 DUO PROCESSOR. 

Multiply your possibilities. Intel® Core"? Duo processor's dual-core performance lets you enjoy 
multiple streams of entertainment in vivid HD graphics. Learn more at intel.com/core2duo 

GREAT COMPUTING STARTS WITH INTEL INSIDE. 



©2007 Intel Corporation. Intel, the Intel logo. Intel Core, and the Intel Core logo are trademarks or registered trademarks of Intel Corporation or its subsidiaries in the United States and other countries. All rights reserved. 
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FACT: 


If at any point your flight status 
changes, Orbitz will automatically 
alert up to 6 people of your choice.* 
Whether it's the person picking you 
up at the airport or your cousin 
who's been teaching you how to 
airbrush unicorns onto vans - they'll 
always know if something changes. 



OrbitzTLC comes free when you 
book a trip on participating airlines 
with Orbitz - no strings attached, 
no program to join. 


TRAVEL ALERTS 

FLIGHT STATUS 

Orbitz will send updates to your cell phone, 

PDA or e-mail so you know in advance if your 
flight is delayed.* 

HOTEL NOTIFICATIONS 

If you've booked your hotel on Orbitz and your 
flight is delayed, Orbitz will automatically notify 
your hotel to help ensure a room is still available. 
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Alerts 


Stay in the know 
when you're on the go! 

Book with Orbitz and get free 
OrbitzTLC Alerts with every trip.* 

• Flight delays 

• Weather updates 

• Gate changes 

• Airport conditions 

Have OrbitzTLC Alerts sent to your cell phone, 

PDA or e-mail -the choice is yours. 

Learn more at roadwarrior. orbitz . com 


| *QrbitzTLC Alerts are available on participating airlines at www.orbitz.com. 
| © 2007 Orbitz, LLC. All rights reserved. 
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EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 


SIGN UP FOR 
WIRED MOBILE AND 
KEEP UP TO DATE ON 
WHAT'S NEXT. 



Want the 411 on the latest tech tools 
and toys delivered to your phone? Just 
text the word 'wired' from your mobile 
device to 94733 and receive exclusive 
invitations, special offers and editorial 
features - all delivered to your phone. 



Contributors | is.04 


Before contributing editor Clive Thompson sat down to write about radical 
transparency—the idea that companies benefit by exposing their inner work¬ 
ings—he went public with his own creative process. “I wrote a blog entry 
describing my story and asked for input.” More than 13,000 words of input 
later, Thompson felt the power of extreme openness (page 134). “It's strange,” 
he says, 'Tike getting Tetters to the editor’ before a piece is published.” 


New this month is WIRED'S popular 
Gadget Lab on the go - the first look 
at the coolest new tech tools 
and toys on the market. 

For more information, 
visit wiredmag.com/mobile 
or call 1 - 866 - 252 - 0450 . 

Standard messaging rates apply. 

Special Gadget Lab content 
brought to you by WIRED. 


Made possible by 
/Mfe/ Windows 

7 / Mobile 


Connectivity and synchronization may require 
separately purchased equipment and/or wireless 
products (e.g. f WiFi card, network software, server 
hardware, and/or redirector software). Service plans 
are required for Internet, WiFi and phone access. 

Features and performance may vary by service 
provider and are subject to network limitations. See 
device manufacturer, service provider and/or 
corporate IT department for details. 



Walter 

Isaacson 

When Isaacson took 
the helm at Time in 
1995, he already knew 
he wanted to name 
Albert Einstein as the 
Person of the Century. 
(He did.) Isaacson now 
heads the Aspen Insti¬ 
tute, a think tank in DC. 
His essay on page 35 
offers a fresh take on 
the Father of Relativity. 
1 discovered what a 
rebel he was. His con¬ 
tempt for authority 
helped him make inge¬ 
nious leaps that eluded 
conventional scien¬ 
tists." Isaacson's book 
Einstein: His Life and 
Universe is due in April. 



Ethan 

Watters 

San Francisco Bay Area 
resident Watters is 
particularly concerned 
about Oakland's rising 
murder rate, which 
hit 148 last year. To 
quell the violence, 
city officials recently 
installed ShotSpotters 
-sensors that trian¬ 
gulate the sound of 
gunfire and summon 
police to the scene 
within minutes (page 
146). "I got to hang out 
at dispatch centers 
and go on ride-alongs," 
he says. "Cops are 
really very nice when 
they're not arresting 
you for a felony." 



Aria 

Pearson 

For our new monthly 
spotlight on special¬ 
ized tools (page 54), 
Pearson wanted to 
start with something 
that would make 
readers cringe. "I was 
browsing medical- 
supply Web sites," 
says Pearson, a 
former wired intern, 
"and I found the 
nephroscope." It's a 
long, medieval-looking 
device used to break 
up and remove large 
kidney stones. "The 
best part about 
it? You can choose 
from five different 
grasping forceps." 



Michael 

Elins 

What better introduc¬ 
tion to radical trans¬ 
parency than Dunder 
Mifflin, the warts-and- 
all subject of the TV 
mockudrama The 
Office? For the wired 
40 cover shoot, Elins 
photographed Jenna 
Fischer, who plays 
the faux firm's belea¬ 
guered receptionist, 
both in a business 
suit and in her birth¬ 
day suit Together, 
the images make up 
this month's radically 
transparent cover. "If 
I've done my job," Elins 
says, "people won't 
notice any trickery." 


miusTBATioM by Christopher Sleboda 
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DO 

YOU 


In Orlando, we see talent. Perhaps it’s no surprise to find a young, diverse and educated workforce in 
the place that’s home to the country’s sixth largest university, a booming economy and a reputation 
for creativity and innovation. But our talent pool is deeper than you ever imagined. Look closer. You’ll 
find scientists, artists, engineers, code-writers, number-crunchers and more... the bright minds you 
need to help your business grow. 


Call 888.867.2489 

www.orlandoedc.com/whatdoyousee 


Putting imagination to wtdk® 

ORLANDO 
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PUERTO RICO 


of sun-kissed beadies. This eland 
prwes, once and for all, you can mix 
business with pleasure. 


www.GoToPuertoRico.com I 1-800-866-7827 










re: Design and Deities 

we used superconducting magnets to smash your letters together at 99 percent 
of the speed of light, and we discovered the wired Uncertainty Principle: Some of you 
hate uncertainty! We tell you what we don’t know, and you answer, “God.” And then 
you ask why we left the Big Guy out. We had to. Whether a supreme being exists or 
not, invoking one to answer a question extinguishes inquiry. Apparently, a handful 
of you also dislike any uncertainty about how your favorite magazine is going to look. 
A few people howled about our redesign, slinging around fancy art-gallery words 
like gauche, frenetic, and abrasive. We say put away your $10 words and your tin-pot 
deities—and embrace uncertainty wherever you find it. It’s inevitable, after all. 
You don’t need a supercollider to figure that out. 



Natural Selections 

Your Big Questions issue 
missed a biggie: biodiversity 
(What We Don't Know, issue 
15.02). We don't know why 
there are about 700 (and 
not seven) species of birds 
in North America. We don't 
know why a similar number 
live in Costa Rica, which is 
smaller than West Virginia. 

It's not that there aren't 
any ideas; rather there 
are too many. For example, 
ecologists are currently much 
exercised over niche theory, 
which states that different 
species can coexist because 
they are different, and neutral 
ecological theory, which 
states that they can coexist 
because they are the same. 

Given that we appear to be 
in the midst of a mass extinc¬ 
tion, it would be nice to under¬ 
stand some of these things. 

John Whitfield 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

On a Roll 

After 40 years of marriage, 
another unknown: Why 
can't my wife change the 
empty toilet paper roll? 

Thomas Peischl 

ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON 


A 2006 
PC model 
on your 
February 
2007 cover? 
You guys 
are slipping. 

Paul Nerbonne 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Resident Sexpert 

Each month, I open wired 
and find several advertise¬ 
ments and articles that show 
T&A in tenuous connection 
to a processor or Web site. 
Imagine my joy when I saw 
hunky John Hodgman on 
the February cover. My 
geek-girl lust was equally 
stirred by Beck's lanky frame 
on the September cover. 
Keep up the good work, guys. 
As Abigail Adams wrote, 
"Remember the ladies." 

Amy Jones 

ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


I Have a Dream 

One benefit of sleep could 
be to permit the brain's short¬ 
term memory to be cleared of 
its contents and readied for a 
fresh start the next day (What 
We Don't Know, "Why Do We 
Sleep?"). A first step could be to 
file away what are perceived as 
important bits of data in some 
longer-term memory area. 

Once such data are filed, the 
short-term memory could be 
cleared and the brain switched 
to REM mode to begin a more 
sophisticated procedure: 
correlating the newly filed data 
with recollections previously 
stored in long-term memory. 

Such data correlation might 
reinforce our ability to recall 
and cross-reference key events 
that caused joy or fear. Later, 
feelings of anticipation or 
foreboding might improve our 
chance of encountering good 
things and avoiding bad ones. 
Dreaming might well turn out 
to be a key feature of this data 
correlation process, which 
could explain a dream's bizarre 
juxtaposition of random mem¬ 
ories and recent experiences. 

Peter Parkinson 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO 



To Be or Not to Be 

You missed the biggest 
unanswered question: Why 
is there anything at all? Or 
to put it another way, Why 
isn't there nothing—no 
matter, no energy, no universe, 
no space, no dimensions, no 
branes—no anything? We 
will have little fundamental 
understanding of our universe 
until we can begin to answer 
this question with anything 
other than superstition. 

Fred Stahl 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
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The PENTAGON 

created the perfect 
machine for saving 
the u ves of soldiers 
wounded in Iraq. 
But then GIs started 
getting sick, 
the culprit: a drug- 
resistant SUPERGERM 
infecting the military’s 
evacuation chain, 
by Steve siuiERMAN 


i 




There has 
always 
been an 
“arms race” 
(another apt 
metaphor) 
between 
infectious 
disease 
organisms 
and medical 
tactics, and 
medicine is 
losing out. 

Eliot Gelwan 

BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
EXCERPTED FROM THE BLOG 
FOLLOW ME HERE... 



Yahoo Boos 

"How Yahoo Blew It," 

(issue 15.02) demonstrates 
how quickly the balance 
of economic power can 
change. And if Google isn't 
very very careful, it may be 
in the same position a few 
years from now: struggling 
to catch up with the brash 
young upstart that has come 
up with the Next Big Thing. 
David Ma 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 
EXCERPTED FROM 
THE BLOG TECHBLAWG 

We put ad dollars into both 
Yahoo's Overture and Google 
and monitored the results. For 
us, an indicator of which one 
was the better value was that 
Yahoo indexed only one page 
of our Web site—an advertiser 
that had spent several thou¬ 
sand dollars with them— 
while Google indexed dozens. 
Patrick Morris 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Biological Warfare 

My congratulations on the superb research and writing 
in "The Invisible Enemy" (issue 15.02). I read about the lag 
in antibiotic research years ago, but as you point out, the real 
money for Big Pharma is elsewhere. Wake-up time will turn 
into catch-up time, which will result in more casualties. Steve 
Silberman's article, which could be the basis for a thriller, 
brings this folly into sharp focus and shows how the heroic 
and unsung efforts of medical personnel everywhere are 
tragically overrun by the pathogens and their human quisling: 
the complacency and stupidity of antibiotic misuse. 

Michael D. Abrams 

UCKFIELD, ENGLAND 

As the son of a USAF doctor, and with four close friends 
awaiting redeployment, I read "The Invisible Enemy" with 
great interest. Excellent article. Too often the sacrifices of 
soldiers, especially after they return home, are marginalized 
in press and politics. The small mention of Clostridium 
difficile caught my eye. In October, my mother lost an 
11-month battle with ovarian cancer due to complications 
from C. diffi. Like most people, she picked it up at the hospital. 
Jack Gross 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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UNDO Aromatic is a scientific term referring to certain molecules-not any molecule- 
with one or more hexagonal rings of carbon atoms (Start, "What's Inside," issue 15.02). 
RANTS Letters should include writer's name, address, and daytime phone number 
and be sent to rants0wired.com. Submissions may be edited and may be published or 
used in any medium. They become the property of w i r e d and will not be returned. 


Fish Gotta Swim 

There are spotted owls in 
those underwater forests, 
only they have fins and gills 
("Reservoir Logs," issue 
15.02). Don't be surprised if 
fish populations decline as 
their underwater perches 
are removed. No, I'm not a 
radical environmentalist- 
only a geek who likes to go 
fishing every once in a while. 
Mark Finley 

EDMONDS, WASHINGTON 

I Want My Old MTV 

It is ironic that a company 
that branded itself with reality 
programming has descended 
into a fantasy world devoid of 
true communication or honest 
self-expression ("A Second 
Life for MTV," issue 15.02). 
MTV needs more than a virtual 
makeover to restore its once 
hip and respected image. 

Jori Rabbins 

DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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I was 
shocked to 
see a slang 
word for 
breast get 
into the title 
of Clive 
Thompson’s 
monthly 
column. It 
seems to me 
Mr. Know- 
It-All is the 
real boob. 

Mary Kate Fredriksen 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


Bashing the Mashup 

You recently described Brian Eno as transforming "the mashup 
into fine art” (Play "Master Mix,” issue 15.02). But there is 
no relation whatsoever between his installation and mashups. 
Eno's piece is just a novel combination of images and audio 
displayed in a gallery—the definition of video installation 
art. Who needs it contextualized with references to mashups? 

I enjoy reading about the infusion of a new concept or aesthetic 
into an established standard. But why mar such descriptions 
with an increasingly loathsome term like mashup ? The only 
situation where this word seems even remotely applicable 
is regarding certain approaches to remixing music. Even then, 
the words remix or bootleg sound more intelligent and clear. 

The truth is, mashup is a manufactured buzzword, and 
like any buzzword, it drips with tacky artificiality, marketing 
innuendo, and vague implications. I have lately observed the 
application of this metaphor to the most unlikely subjects, 
including art, video, laptops, cell phones, movies, sneakers, cars, 
toothbrushes, and who knows what else. I look forward to the 
moment your writers properly address this particularly trendy 
and overused word by jettisoning it from your hallowed pages, 
□liver Paradis 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


One Giant Cleanup 

The water-leak incident 
mentioned in "One Giant 
Screwup for Mankind” (issue 
15.01), while unfortunate, 
affected a relatively small 
number of records (only 
0.0006 percent of the National 
Archives and Records Admin¬ 
istration's total holdings). 
Immediately after the leak, 
NARA staff worked tire¬ 
lessly to ensure there was 
no permanent damage. I am 
happy to report that due to 
our staff's diligence, all records 
have been fully recovered. 

Alan J. Kramer 

DIVISION DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
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Moke tricky shots! Bounce o boll Look like a pro! 

on your club! 


CALL 619-595-3999 to RESERVE YOUR SPOT. 


Have you always dreamt of lowering your score and smoothing out your 
swing? Well now it's as easy as reading a 1600-page tutorial and enrolling 
in our eleven-week seminar. Its all based on our patent-pending technique 
for learning the eighty-eight principles of swing dynamics and body 
mechanics. Its just that simple. 
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You're the Tops 

wired has always been 
known for its design, and 
other magazines have been 
revamped to follow your 
lead. Your new design delights 
by distancing wired from 
these copycats and taking 
a giant step toward legibility. 
The new fonts are handsome. 
The font sizes, leading, and 
column widths all encourage 
reading rather than skimming 
(as we do on the Web). There 
is an emphasis on content 
rather than white space. 

Your content is now enhanced 
by—not overwhelmed by— 
graphics. Well done. 

□wen Findsen 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


You're So Vain 

wired's new design scores 
in the cool category. But the 
text is so manipulated, com¬ 
pacted and colorized that your 
publication's most vital func¬ 
tion—legibility—is nullified 
by its self-indulgent design. 

Steve Raglin 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Return to Sender 

See page 176 for contest rules. 



Coin Bank, 

BY ELYSE SEWELL 


You're the Reason 
Our Kids Are Ugly 

This so-called design upgrade 
caught me unguarded. Mixing 
typefaces brings confusion. 
Different font sizes on the 
same page are not a feast 
for the eye. The new, Chinese- 
like section logos are silly. 

The heavy black bars that 
follow them are sluggish and 
boring. Colors now match 
the ads, which before were 
distinctively inferior to the 
magazine's content. It really 
feels like a downgrade. The 
changes renounce all the good 
things the magazine meant 
in terms of graphical design. 

Fabio Juvencio 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 


You're Still the One 

I always enjoy wired, 
especially the odd dreams it 
can inspire if I read it at night. 
The only trouble I have (besides 
the magazine dropping onto 
my face as I fall asleep) is 
the unusual color choices, 
particularly the oranges and 
yellows used for text and 
graphics on light backgrounds. 
I need a halogen lamp to see 
these well, and that doesn't fly 
with my partner trying to sleep 
next to me. Happily, my first 
glance at the new layout 
shows you've changed some 
of that. Here's to funky dreams. 

Jack Vinson 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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OYSTER PERPETUAL 
EXPLORER II 


Rolex is the only watchmaker that insists on using 904L steel for its steel watch 
cases. 904L is an extremely tough super alloy. A mighty 250-ton press is necessary 
just to stamp out a single oyster case from a solid block of 904L. When it comes to 
ensuring the lasting beauty of your watch, no measure is too extreme for Rolex. 


WWW.ROLHX.COM 
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ROLEX 


NEW YORK 


For an Official Rolex Jeweler call T800-367-6539. Rolex Oyster Perpetual and Explorer II are trademarks. 










The World Needs More 
Rebels Like Einstein 

How nonconformity, not rote learning, unlocked his genius, by Walter Isaacson 



ALBERT EINSTEIN, AS 

every kid knows, was 
a smart guy. But as 
we discover when 
we get older, smart 
gets you only so far. 

It’s worth remem¬ 
bering, especially 
now, that what made 
Einstein special was 
his impertinence, his 
nonconformity, and 
his distaste for dogma. 

At a time when the 
US, worried about com¬ 
petition from China, 
is again emphasizing 
math and science 
education, Einstein's 
genius reminds us that 
a society's competitive 
advantage comes 
not from teaching 
the multiplication or 
periodic tables but 
from nurturing reb¬ 
els. Grinds have their 
place, but unruly geeks 
change the world. And, 
as recent research into 
Einstein's personal 
papers shows, there's 
no better glimpse into 
his offbeat creativ¬ 
ity than the way he 
puzzled out the special 
theory of relativity. 

As a child, Einstein 
was slow to speak. 

This, combined with 
his cheeky defiance of 
authority and his dis¬ 
taste for rote learning, 
led one schoolmaster 
to send him packing 
and another to dismiss 
him as a lazy dog.» 


WHRHD 
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"When I ask myself how it happened that 
I in particular discovered the relativity 
theory" Einstein once said, "it seemed to 
lie in the following circumstance. The ordi¬ 
nary adult never bothers his head about the 
problems of space and time. But I devel¬ 
oped so slowly that I began to wonder about 
space and time only when I was already 
grown up." 

Einstein alienated so many professors 
that he was unable to earn a doctorate, much 


less land an academic job. At the age of 26, 
he was working as a third-class examiner at 
the Swiss patent office in Bern. As it happens, 
the patent office provided a better launch- 
pad than any university. On his way to work, 
Einstein would see trains rolling past the 
city's 12th-century clock tower, which by 
then had been synchronized with clocks 
in the nearby train station, and many of 
the patent applications he was review¬ 
ing proposed using signals traveling at 
the speed of light to sync up even more dis¬ 
tant clocks. 

By May 1905, Einstein was convinced 
of two postulates: First, that the laws of 
physics, including Maxwell's equations for 
electromagnetic waves, were the same for 
all frames of reference in constant-velocity 


motion relative to one another, so there 
was no way to know whether one observer 
was at rest and the other in motion. Second, 
that the speed of light was always the same, 
regardless of the motion of the source. 

Yet the two ideas were "seemingly incom¬ 
patible." He visualized a light beam racing 
down a railway track. The postulates, taken 
together, would mean that a man standing 
next to the track would see the light beam 
race by him at the same speed that a woman 


sitting in a railway car would see it—whether 
she was zooming toward the beam's source 
or away from it. 

Then something delightful happened. 
Einstein went to visit his best Mend, Michele 
Besso, a brilliant but unfocused engineer 
he had recruited to come work at the pat¬ 
ent office. Einstein told Besso about the 
dilemma. "I'm going to give it up," he said. 
But as they walked to work, Einstein took one 
of the most elegant imaginative leaps in the 
history of physics. "I suddenly understood 
the key to the problem," he later recalled. 
"Time cannot be absolutely defined." 

Imagine lightning striking at both ends of 
a long, fast-moving train. If the light from 
each strike reaches a person standing on 
the embankment at the midpoint of the 


train at the same moment, he would say 
the strikes happened at the same time. But 
a person riding inside the train at its mid¬ 
point would be a bit closer to the front light¬ 
ning strike by the time the light arrived; 
she would say that the light from the front 
strike reached her first, so the strikes were 
not simultaneous. 

From that sprang Einstein's special 
theory of relativity. Two events that are 
simultaneous in one reference frame may 
not be simultaneous for someone moving 
relative to that reference frame. Therefore, 
time is relative depending on your state 
of motion. Try to catch up with a light beam 
and, though the speed of light remains 
constant, time slows down. 

Other scientists had come close to his 
insight, but they were too confined by the 
dogmas of the day. Einstein alone was 
impertinent enough to discard the notion 
of absolute time, one of the sacred tenets 
of classical physics since Newton. "Imagi¬ 
nation is more important than knowledge," 
Einstein later said. Indeed, if we are ever 
going to unravel the further mysteries of 
dark matter, come up with a unified theory, 
or discover the true nature of energy, we 
should carve that proclamation above all 
of our blackboards. E9 
///////////////M^^ 

Walter isaacson (wisaacson 
@gmail.com) wrote the biography Einstein: 
His Life and Universe, due in April 


Other scientists had come close to this insight, 
but they were too confined by the dogmas of the day. 
Einstein was impertinent enough to rethink time. 



Howto 
Ditch DRM 

Copy-protection software is 
evil. Steve Jobs' online rant 
made it official. So why not 
shun digital-rights managers 
now? Loads of gadgets and 
services let you legally down¬ 
load, record, and manipulate 
unprotected media. The 
offerings tend to be bare- 
bones, but until the big guys 
relent the best way to sup¬ 
port free content may be to 
ditch your iPod. Sorry, Steve. 
—CHRISTOPHER NULL 


Instead of Use 

What you get 

The catch 

g 

Wolverine ESP 

A media player with no usage 
restrictions that can record video 
directly from DVDs via analog inputs. 

Wolverine has a clunky 
interface, a bulky form factor, 
and zero sex appeal. 


MythTV 

A DVR that records to plain old 

MPEG-2 video and extras like a Web 
browser and even a DVD ripper. 

It's difficult to set up and use. (And 
forget about tech support.) It also 
requires a PC, which makes it pricey. 


Ubuntu 

A free operating system with no 
product activation, validation, or 
calls back to the mother ship. 

Ubuntu may not include drivers 
for all peripherals, and learning to 
use it can take some time. 

’ r1 

eMusic 

Lots of music-including cool indie 
bands-sold as unrestricted MP3s, 
and 25 free downloads for new users. 

Don't count on finding Justin 
Timberlake here: Major labels 
steer clear of this service. 


Gamepark 

Holdings' 

GP2X-F100 

An inexpensive ($180) Linux game 
and media machine. Plus, the ability 
to trade games with other users. 

Most of the games were developed 
or ported by amateurs, so don't 
expect Fight Night: Round 4. 





















To learn more, call 1-800-To Acura. *Real-time traffic monitoring available only 
in select markets. First three months’ service included. ©2006 Acura. Acura, MDX 
and Super Handling All-Wheel Drive are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. 


THE PHRASE "BEING IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT” 
HAS NEVER BEEN MORE APPROPRIATE. 


The all-new Acura MDX. With Super Handling All-Wheel DriveT300 hp and available real¬ 
time traffic; the MDX provides a level of control that can only be described as dictatorial. 


® 

ACURA 


The seven-passenger Acura MDX. Technology 


takes it to a whole new place. Visit acura.com. 
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Your potential . Our passion . M 

Microsoft 



You’re not missing 
the meeting. 

You’re skipping it. 

There’s a difference. 
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coverage may vary by service provider. See device manufacturer service prov ider, and/or corporate IT department for details. Available programs, features, and functionality vary by device and Windows Mobile operating system. 














Windows Mobile. Theonly way to getthe mobile version of Microsoft Office Outlook. 

Manage your Outlook e-mail, calendar, and contacts while on the go. Now when, where, and 
how you work is entirely up to you. Learn more at windowsmobile.com 
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A Head for Numbers 


Being a 
teen math 
genius 
adds up to 
success— 
and prize 
money. 


Anarghya Vardhana grew up solving math problems with her dad on 
the way to school. Before tenth grade, she'd breezed through calculus. 
But her first big breakthrough as a math genius came two years later, 
when the proof for a new theorem popped into her brain—a set of 
starting values for the Lucas-Lehmer test for prime numbers. 

Vardhana's epiphany did more than get her into Stanford, where 
the 18-year-old is about to start her third term. It also scored her 
$10,000 from the Davidson Institute for Talent Development. Jan and 
Bob Davidson—creators of the educational software Math Blaster 
and Reading Blaster—give these prizes to teens as a sort of junior 
MacArthur Fellowship, the so-called genius grants. 

Other smarty-pants acknowledged in 2006 include Adam Solomon, 
17, who won $25,000 for his project, "The Effects of Age on Brown 
Dwarf Spectral Features in the Near-Infrared," and Michael Viscardi, 
17, who received $50,000 and published two papers on the Dirichlet 
problem. (Differential equations. You don't want to know.) 

Vardhana is using her prize to help pay for school. "Although, if I had 
it my way," she says, "it would probably go toward my buy-Anarghya- 
a-motorcycle-or-Ferrari fund!" —laura vanderkam 





The Best 

Google Maps 
Masnups 

News Map 

Select any country in the world 
and up pops a live feed of relevant 
articles from Yahoo News. 
muti.co.za/static/newsmap.html 

PediaX 

It's a cartographic flyover of Wiki- 
pedia-as you mouse across Earth, the 
map fills with markers for any place or 
landmark that has a Wikipedia entry. 
Click 'em to bring up a brief description. 
en.pediax.org 

Flood Maps 

Wondering whether you'll own 
beachfront property once the 
last ice sheet melts? This site 
uses NASA topographical data to 
show how coastlines will look with 
each meter of sea level rise. 
flood.firetree.net 

Fast Food Maps 

Pick any big city and let your mind 
reel at the concentration of franchised 
french fries. Then chart a course 
to the nearest In-N-Out burger. 
www.fastfoodmaps.com 

Mappy Hour 

You can't stumble around online 
without hitting a bar guide these 
days, but Mappy Hour is shockingly 
efficient at finding the shortest 
path from you to cheap cocktails. 
mappyhour.neri.net 

Safe2Pee 

When nature calls a transgendered 
one, this site answers with the 
location of gender-neutral restrooms 
in selected US and Canadian cities. 
www.safe2pee.org 

Gmaps Pedometer 

OK, anyone who tracks their 
distance to four decimal places 
needs to chill out. But it's pretty 
cool to find out how much ground 
you cover in your daily run. 
www.gmap-pedometer.com 
— Lucas Graves 
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What happens when you design a hotel 
around staying connected? 




Introducing Hyatt Place.' A new kind of hotel that puts style, innovation and The 
Hyatt Touch' within everyone’s reach. Where complimentary Wi-Fi throughout the 
hotel lets you stay in touch with people, projects and everything in between. And 
that’s only the beginning. Discover how perfectly a hotel can fit your lifestyle. 

Call 888 HYATT HP (888 492 8847) or visit hyattplace.com. 

It’s so you. 



HYATT 

PLACE” 


HYATT and HYATT PLACE names, designs and related marks are trademarks of Hyatt Corporation. ©2007 Hyatt Corporation. All rights reserved. 








What’s Inside... 
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Miracle Gro Plant Food 

Full of piss and vinegar (just kidding—there’s no vinegar). 


UREA 

A combination of 
carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and hydrogen 
(the building blocks 
of all life), urea is 
a potent fertilizer. 
Originally isolated 
from urine in 1773, 
it was the first 
organic compound 
to be synthesized 
in the lab from inor¬ 
ganic materials. 
Today, urea is a major 
industrial chemical 
(it adds flavor to 
cigarettes-yum). 


UREA PHOSPHATE 

This is urea mixed 
with phosphorus, 
which plants need 
for both fruit and 
flower growth and 
photosynthesis (phos¬ 
phorus is the P in 
ATP, the chief energy- 
transfer unit of living 
cells). A side benefit: 
Urea phosphate is also 
an antifungal agent. 


POTASSIUM 

CHLORIDE 

You might know 
this as the stuff that 
makes a lethal injec¬ 
tion lethal. Smaller 
amounts are used 
as a water softener 
and a salt substi¬ 
tute for people 
who need to avoid 
sodium. For plants, 
the compound is a 
safe, excellent source 
of potassium, which 
helps make leaves 
green and stalks tall. 


BORIC ACID 

Applied straight, boric 
acid kills roaches, ants, 
and, unfortunately, 
plants. But in minute 
quantities, elemental 
boron assists with cell 
division and is neces¬ 
sary to cross-link the 
pectin polymers in cell 
walls, acting as a brace 
to keep them struc¬ 
turally sound. It's also 
used as an antiseptic 
and to slow fission 
in nuclear reactors. 


AMMONIUM 

PHOSPHATE 

Used in many 
products as a flame 
retardant, this easily 
dissolved inorganic 
compound provides 
backyard horticul¬ 
turists another 
cheap source of 
both phosphorus and 
nitrogen-a necessary 
component of pro¬ 
teins, chlorophyll, and 
other plant essentials. 


IRON EDTA AND 
MANGANESE EDTA 

How does an 
organism absorb 
an inorganic mineral, 
anyway? When it 
comes to iron and 
magnesium, the 
metals have to 
be combined with 
ethylene diamine 
tetra-acetic acid. 

The new molecules- 
called chelates-are 
transported through¬ 
out the plant and play 
an important role in 
chlorophyll creation. 
-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 












What happens when someone designs 
a hotel around you? 



Introducing Hyatt Place. A new kind of hotel that puts style, innovation and The 
Hyatt Touch within everyone’s reach. Where you’ll find a 42" flat-panel HDTV in every 
room, our Hyatt Grand Bed? free Wi-Fi, a complimentary continental breakfast and 
freshly prepared food available 24/7 in our Guest Kitchen. Discover how perfectly a 
hotel can fit your lifestyle. 


HYATT 


Call 888 HYATT HP (888 492 8847) or visit hyattplace.com. 


PLACE 


It’s so you. 


HYATT, HYATT PLACE and HYATT GRAND BED names, designs and related marks are trademarks of Hyatt Corporation. ©2007 Hyatt Corporation. ASi rights reserved. 

















Faking It 
Like a Man 

Remember when virtual reality was going to 
change everything? We got The Lawnmower Man 
instead. So that holodeck may never materialize, 
but scientists have been installing VR simulators 
as training tools and research aids everywhere 
you never thought to look. These setups make sim 
games seem like child's play. —Michael reilly 




B COOL SIMULATORS 

C6VRRoom 

Iowa State University 

Inside the futuristic structure 
shown at left is a 10-foot cube 
(below) that's essentially one big 
screen, used to visualize flight, 
protein structure, turbulence- 
just about anything. 

ParaSim 

Systems Technology 

Paratroopers and other 
jumpers strap on the 'chute- 
equipped harness and 
experience free fall from 
25,000 feet. 

GlossophobiaSim 

Hofstra University 

Nervous when speaking in 
front of crowds? You've got 
glossophobia. Put on the 
headset and practice in front 
of the rudest audience ever. 

Moon Rover 

NASA Ames Research Center 
and VirtuePlay 

The physics engine on this 
game for visitors has code for 
retro-rockets, one-sixth Earth 
gravity, and a render of the 
lunar landscape. 

NADS 

University of Iowa and 
National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration 

Oh, stop. It stands for National 
Advanced Driving Simulator. 
The 360-degree screen fits 
around four different cars to 
test driver distraction and 
other road dangers. 

Gyrolab GL-1500 
Advanced Spatial 
Disorientation TVainer 

Environmental Tectonics 

This flight sim can pitch, roll, 
and yaw 360 degrees all at 
once—at 2.5 gs! It trains pilots 
in upset recovery—pulling out 
of nasty situations. 
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THE ALL-NEW VOLVO S80. 

If you consider life the greatest luxuty, you’ll want a luxury car that makes protecting life its first priority. The 
all-new Volvo S80 does exactly that with new Pre-Emptive Technologies that can actually detect dangerous 
situations before they happen. These world-firsts ensure that for people both inside and outside the car, the 
luxury of life calmly goes on. And with the power of an available 311-hp V8 and elegant Scandinavian 
design, the driver experiences a perfectly struck balance of performance and luxury. 

WHO WOULD YOU GIVE A VOLVO TO? The all-new Volvo S80, starting at $38,705? 


visit us at volvocars.us 

*MSRP does not include destination charge. Taxes, title and registration fees extra. Car shown with optional equipment at additional cost. See your authorized Volvo retailer for complete details, 
c 2007 Volvo Cars of North America, LLC. The Iron Mark and “Volvo, for life" are registered trademarks of Volvo. Always remember to wear your seat belt. 

























Nokia rules the cellphone world but makes a 
big splash by defining the Internet Tablet 
—leading the Wi-Fi revolution. 


And the Nokia N800 will only have supporters for all of its 
advanced features, which include Bluetooth 2.0 connections, 
802.11 b/e/g interface, impressive memory space, high-quality 
stereo speakers, a nifty webcam and a unique "smart keyboard" 
that intuitively discerns if users are utilizing a stylus or a finger 
and adjusts the keyboard size accordingly. The Nokia N800 
802.11g capabilities finally bring us the "on the go" lifestyle 
that Wi-Fi promises us before they cram the entire alphabet 
into an 802.11xyz interface. The world of Wi-Fi will likely speed 
up again and the Nokia N800 intends to accelerate it. 


A Century 3gO, Marconi's radio revolutionized communication 
and paved the way for our cellphone-carrying culture. However, 
with Wi-Fi hotspots blanketing cities, this already familiar 
two-way radio technology will be the next big step and the 
Nokia N800 Internet Tablet is a device that will grab a signal 
and take us forward. 


Being up to speed at work before even taking that first step into The possibilities of Wi-Fi and the mobile internet are not just 

the office is now a reality. The Web is, literally, in our hands and allowing us to use the Web for communication purposes or our 

mobile web devices are slowly taking the place of our morning entertainment needs. We'll soon use it to have direct connection 

coffee at the bus stop. And it's not just about fighting rush to other appliances, as we are seeing examples of it through 

hour, but a battle between the tethered wired data world and remote control applications that have you closing your 

the freedom of being completely unplugged. Checking RSS garage door. 

feeds on world news outside of the workplace, sending instant 

messages and catching up on email while on-the-go won't 

have anyone longing for the days of newspapers, fax machines 

and the evening news. 


NOKIA 

Nseries 











Nokia realizes the importance of the countless ways 
the Nokia N800 can be used—breaking free of the static- 
functionality of our other devices and taking advantage 
of a consumer's creative endeavors. It's'no surprise 
that this Finnish company is using a kernel largely 
developed by their countryman Linus Torvalds, co-creator 
of the open-source Linux. They've created a portal 
at maemo.org, and encourage users to develop and 
hack their way through the Nokia N800. The intuitive 
development platform is just another way that the 
Nokia N800 offers more for the tablet-enthusiast 
—not just focusing on the casual consumer paranoid 
about the next eBay bid. The community of bloggers 
using their programming-sawy track and document 
their projects to keep intriguing minds up to date 
on their do-it-yourself approach to the Nokia N800. 

The Nokia N800 gives us a taste of the next generation 
in technologies. Future devices may come out drastically 
different than anything we see today, but real 
innovation will only follow on the heels of today's 
improvements through devices like the Nokia N800. 


RPPLlCRTlons: Its operating system welcomes third- 
party developers, which only offers users more options. There's 
an instant messaging feature, and the media player supports a 
wide range of audio and video formats. 

suii_T-in lUEacRm: Video conferencing remotely has 
never been easier. Outside applications such as Gizmo will have 
you plugged in and holding important meetings for the road 
warrior or checking out pictures of a friend's newborn. 

mEmORV: This is where the Nokia N800 is a big upgrade 
from all previous tablet models. The ability to increase its memory 
to four gigs gives you more freedom to save your music, images, 
and videos without concerning yourself with space. 


TaucHSCREEn conTROL: By intuitively 
determining whether you're using your finger or the stylus, the 
Nokia N800 is able to adjust the size of the keyboard accordingly. 
By automatically increasing or decreasing the size of the keys, 
navigating the high resolution screen is a snap. 


5mRi2TEn THnn 
THE RVEnnCG DEVICE 


For more information please visit www.nseries.com/n800 

© 2007 Nokia. All rights reserved. Nokia, Nseries and N800 are trademarks 
or registered trademarks of Nokia Corporation. 
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Organs for Sale 

Why wait for a liver transplant at home when you can buy one overseas? 


In a macabre turn for medical tourism, body brokers are now connecting wealthy patients with healthy but poor people 
willing to sell their organs for cash. The international market for human parts is thriving: A kidney goes for $25,000 in Russia, 
a heart for $290,000 in South Africa. Sound expensive? It's often a fraction of the cost of surgery at home—and delivery takes 
weeks instead of years. For the biggest inventory, head to China, where many organs available for transplant are "donated” 
by executed prisoners—a practice the government says it's trying to end. —michelle tsai 



1 Kidney 

$15,000-40,000 PAKISTAN 
$20,000 IRAQ 
$25,000 RUSSIA 
$35,000-85,000 PHILIPPINES 
$65,000 CHINA 
$80,000 COLOMBIA 
$120,000 SOUTH AFRICA 
$145,000 TURKEY 


Lung 

$150,000-170,000 CHINA 
$290,000 SINGAPORE 
$290,000 SOUTH AFRICA 
$290,000 SOUTH KOREA 
$290,000 TAIWAN 


Liver 

$25,000 EGYPT 
$25,000 PAKISTAN 
$60,000-130,000 CHINA 
$100,000 COLOMBIA 
$100,000 PHILIPPINES 
$290,000 SINGAPORE 
$290,000 SOUTH AFRICA 
$290,000 SOUTH KOREA 
$290,000 TAIWAN 


Pancreas 

$110,000 CHINA 
$140,000 SINGAPORE 
$140,000 SOUTH AFRICA 
$140,000 SOUTH KOREA 
$140,000 TAIWAN 


Hi Heart 

$90,000 COLOMBIA 
$130,000-160,000 CHINA 
$290,000 SOUTH AFRICA 
$290,000 SOUTH KOREA 
$290,000 TAIWAN 
$290,000 SINGAPORE 
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B/u-ray Oise 

High Definition to the Limit 


The Best Picture. The Best Sound. The Best Bond. 
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Exclusively on 


Blu-ray 



CASINO ROYALE © ZOOS DANJAOt LLC, UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES, INC. 

□□7 Gun Logo and related James Bond Trademarks © 1 962"2007 Danjacp, LLC and United Artists Corporation. 
CASINO ROYALE, CC7 AND RELATED JAMES BOND TRADEMARKS ARE TRADEMARKS OF DANJAGJ, LLC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
© ZCC7 Layout and Design Sony Pictures Home Entertainment Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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Japanese Schoolgirl Watch 

Putting the Eye in ID 

Tokyo gals stopped carrying cash and Visa cards 
back in the 20th century. Now when they want to 
buy stuff, they just swipe their phone as if it were 
a credit or debit card. But the convenience may 
cost them if they’re careless. Keitai thieves can 
help themselves to millions of yen in addition to 
running up overage charges. One way for girls to 
safeguard their moolah: Upgrade to a phone with 
Oki’s Mobilelris app and snap a pic of one of their 
peepers. The iris-scanning software (which works 
on almost any 1-megapixel phonecam with focus 
and flash capabilities) keeps mobiles on biometric 
lockdown until it matches the user’s eyeball to 
the one on file. No match, no sale! -brian ashcraft 



The Blu-Ray Rat 

The technology that makes HD 
DVD dazzling to the eye could one 
day stimulate other parts of your 
brain. Scientists are genetically 
engineering neurons to respond to 
a wavelength of laser light similar 
to that used in hi-def players. So 
far, they've used this mind-control 
beam to remotely control lab rats. 

The key is making brain cells 
sensitive to light. Stanford neuro¬ 
engineer Karl Deisseroth does it 
by using a virus to insert a gene 
from green algae into the motor 
cortex, the part of the brain that 
controls voluntary movement. The 
gene makes a photosensitive pro¬ 
tein. When Deisseroth delivers a 
flash of blue light via a fiber-optic 
cable, as shown below, neurons 
with the protein fire off signals 
to their neighbors. If he times the 
pulses right, Deisseroth can make 
the rat's whiskers move. Because 
rodents rely on their feelers to 
sense objects around them, that 
seems to affect their navigation. 

Now, steering a rat through 
a maze with a laser isn't the 
point (even if it were possible). 

The rigid electrodes scientists 

use to probe the brain are clumsy 

tools; optogenetic techniques 

allow for targeting specific types 

of neurons. By stimulating them | 

and seeing how the ones nearby 

respond, researchers hope to— 

ahem-shed light on the neural 

circuits underlying behavior. i 

-GREG MILLER 




The Kung Fu-iest Place on Earth 

Six Flags? Too generic. Disneyland? Too wimpy. A Bruce Lee theme park with roaming 
Bruce-bots? Hell yeah! The city of Shunde, China-birthplace of Lee's father and grand¬ 
father—recently broke ground on just such a vacation destination. The amusement 
park will combine a memorial to the legendary kung fu master, a martial arts academy, 
thrill rides, and, yes, patrolling Bruce Lee droids controlled from a command center 
within the park's central statue. To complete the experience, the main roller coaster 
will blare attack screams (recorded from movies like Game of Death and Fist of Fury) 
as riders wilt under g forces in the turns and drops. Grand opening: 2009. Now that's 
fun for the whole ass-kicking family, —scott thill 
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illustration by Catalina Estrada 


rat: journal of neural engineering; lee: everett collect ion 














































We’re pretty much chained to our desks here. So this Free Package Pickup is huge. Betty 
picks up our packages on her stop and gets them right in the mail. Packages go. We stay. 
Click usps.com/smallbiz to learn more. 

UNITED STATES 


POSTAL SERVICE, 


Available with Express Mail; Priority Mail; and International services. Visit usps.com/smallbiz for terms. . 

($2007 United States Postal Service. Eagle symbol and logotype are registered trademarks of the United States Postal Service. Postal carrier Betty Davis, Shinnston, WV. 
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t U b t With attention-grabbing styling and unique features like an available panoramic Vista Roof,™ this 
crossover is designed to inspire you to view the world in a different way. Plus, it offers the punch of class-leading* 265 horsepower 
and does it all with impressive fuel economy.** So, stay sharp with the Edge, starting at $25,995 MSRP. f And leave dull behind. 


'Class is medium-size crossovers with standard V6. "EPA estimated 18 city/25 hwy mpg, FWD. +SE $25,995; as shown, SEL $30,135. Taxes, title and license fees extra. ^Standard messaging, data and 
other rates may apply. Available on participating carriers with an Internet-enabled mobile phone only. Verizon and AIITel subscribers can go to thefollowing URLin their mobile browser:ford.enpocket.com. 























BOLDMOVES 


Text “Sharp" to 4EDGE(43343) rt to experience the Edge on your mobile phone or visitfordvehicles.com/edge. 
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0.29 INCH 


What it is: 

Olympus Percutaneous 
Nephroscope 

What it’s used for: 

Removing large kidney 
stones the hard way 

Sometimes kidney stones are 
just too big to pass through 
your urinary tract (ouch!) 
even after they've been 
shattered with a standard 
ultrasound treatment. In that 
case, doctors tunnel into the 
kidney through your back and 
locate the nasty boulders via 
x-ray and a needle. Then they 
slip in the nephroscope and 
demolition begins. An ultra¬ 
sonic probe (or a shock wave 
generator or a jackhammer¬ 
like tool) is inserted through 
the nephroscope's rigid tube 
(called the working channel) 
and used to pulverize the 
crystallized minerals. Once 
the stones are broken up, 
the bits are removed with 
grasping forceps or suction. 
Making you queasy? At 
least there's nothing left to 
pass.— ARIA PEARSON 


ULTRASONIC 


15.7 INCHES 
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photograph by Todd Tankersley 


DIAGRAMS BY BROWN BIRD DESIGN 
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2004 


74.89%” 


2005 


19.40% 


2006 
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22 

How do you quantify something that’s never been done? When CIT evaluates potential we think 
of all the airplanes, telephones, computers and contact lenses the world would be without if 
someone wasn’t given the support they deserved. The fact is, even as a financial institution, 
we look beyond numbers and focus on the ideas, people and potential in a company. Then we 
provide the kind of ingenuity and long-term commitment that’s helped our clients succeed for 
our 100-year history. To find out why the majority of the Fortune 1000 works with CIT, visit cit.com CAPITAL REDEFINED™ 

CORPORATE FINANCE TRANSPORTATION FINANCE TRADE FINANCE VENDOR FINANCE CONSUMER & SMALL BUSINESS LENDING 
C 2007 CIT Group Inc., the CIT logo, and “Capital Redefined’" are service marks or registered service marks of CIT Group Inc. 
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Mr. Know-It-All by clive Thompson 




Other People’s Data 

If I find a digital camera on the street, is it OK to look at the contents- 
or am I invading the owner's privacy? 

Columbia University ethicist Joshua Halberstam, author of Eveiy day Ethics, 
argues that if you don’t know the person who lost it, it’s not an invasion of 
their privacy, because you have no way to use your illicit knowledge against 
them. “It's like if someone leaves their window open and you happen to look 
in while walking down the street,” he says. “Curiosity is not a moral defect.” 
Ah, but not so fast. Ari Schwartz, the deputy director of the pro-privacy 
Center for Democracy and Technology, thinks civic responsibility should 
rule. You ought to turn in the camera—or thumb drive, PDA, whatever— 
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to the nearest lost and found. 
Snooping around the data inside 
just for kicks, he thinks, is icky. 

So, where is the municipal lost- 
and-found office, exactly? If by 
looking at the photos you hon¬ 
estly believe you can identify who 
owns the camera and then return 
it, snooping is fine. Much like 
finding a wallet on the street, you 
cannot perform your Good Samar¬ 
itan act without peeking inside. 

And if you happen to see 
extensive documentation of the 
owner’s nudist-camp vacation 
or Tribble fetish? Show some 
class and keep your trap shut 
when you return the device. The 
beneficiary of your samaritanism 
may have lost privacy—but you 
don’t have to lose your manners. 

My husband wants to get a mini- 
van with a DVD player and screen 
installed to keep the kids quiet 
on long drives. Will watching videos 
ruin my preschoolers 7 ability to 
appreciate the world at large? 
Which is more important? Your 
children’s precious, delicate 
cognitive development—or 
your precious, delicate sanity? 

Let’s get the medical con¬ 
sensus on the table first: The 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
recommends no TV for kids 
under age 2, because studies 
show that TV-addled tykes are 
fatter, less likely to read, and 
may do worse in school. Then 
again, those pediatricians don’t 
have to endure a 10-hour drive 
to the grandparents’ with your 
wailing, nonlinear twins, do 
they? Heather Armstrong, the » 


musTRATiows by Christoph Niemann 



























Buy the kids a portable DVD player for 
truly long hauls; on shorter trips, play music, 
give them toys, or maybe, you know, talk. 



The Bot Docs 

"I tell people that I used to be an 
engineer," says Kazuhiro Ohno as he 
tosses a patient's left leg into a box 
near the operating table. "But now 
I'm a doctor." The bespectacled 
63-year-old is head physician at the 
Akazawa Roboclinic in Osaka, Japan 
—a hospital-meets-repair shop for 
ailing androids. Japan, of course, has 
a thing for robots. Dozens of compa¬ 
nies here make and sell humanoid 
machines, sometimes fully assembled, 
sometimes in kits. Unfortunately, 
many of these outfits are too small 
to offer tech support. Enter Ohno and 
his team of droid doctors. Why the 
medical trappings? Because often, 
owners consider their robots family 
members. "Japanese people don't 
want their robots repaired, they 
want them treated," Ohno explains. 
So far the clinic has returned more 
than 30 patients to health, and the 
technicians—oops, physicians—pledge 
not to turn any deserving robots away. 
Of course, to do this they've had to 
learn how wildly different machines 
function. "We can't be scared of 
making mistakes. It's the same for 
real doctors, I guess," Ohno says. 
"Except that if we make a mistake, we 
can buy a new part." —Tony McNicol 
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mom-blogger ofDooce.com, argues 
that long-distance drives without 
DVDs constitute cruel and unusual 
punishment—not just for the parents 
but for the tots as well. 

"When I was a kid, we weren't look¬ 
ing serenely at the scenery. We were 
bored out of our minds," she says. "I 
mean, even as an adult, / have trouble 
not screaming from boredom." Plus, 
as Armstrong points out, if you don't 
play Sesame Street videos incessantly 
in the car, "how will your kids ever 
learn Spanish?" Touche. 

Both sides have valid points. So 
heed the advice of Alternadad author 
Neal Pollack and split the difference. 
Don't get the in-car entertainment 
system. Buy a cheap, portable DVD 
player and set it up only for truly long 
hauls. On shorter trips, you can play 
music, give your kid some toys, or 
maybe even, you know, talk. "That 
way, when you do break out the two- 
hour animated feature on the drive 


to Grandma's," Pollack says, "it'll 
be a special treat, not the expected 
and demanded norm." 

Is it OK to receive and send text 
messages while at dinner? 

It's acceptable if you're in Europe or 
Asia, where chewing-while-texting is 
common. Ditto if you're an American 
teenager rolling with your posse; a 
T-Mobile study found that 35 percent 
of teens copped to "texting under 
the table." Hey, it may be annoying, 
but it's better than having to listen 
to you jabber on the phone. 

However, if you're in a more 
formal social situation, keep your 
thumbs to yourself. And if you need 
to text a request for a get-me-out- 
of-this-nightmare-date phone call? 
That's what the bathroom's for. ED 

Need help navigatinglife in the21st 
century?Email us at mrknowitall 
@wired.com. 
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StfAMASTY I 1 FWD mode! EPA estimated MPG18 city; 26 highway. Cfaim excludes other GM vehicles. 2 MSRP. Tax, title, license, retailer fees and optional equipment 

extra. Each retailer sets its own price. 3 The GM 100,000 mile /5-year (whichever comes first) Powertrain Limited Warranty is standard on all 2007 Saturn 
s-wakpowkiwun 2 models. See retailer for details. ©2006 Saturn Corporation. Saturn and its logo are registered trademarks of Saturn Corporation. 




























There is a way to fit in more, and fuel up less.To get more miles per gallon 
than any eight-passenger SUV. 1 To drive a vehicle that fits your life, and 
everyone in it. Introducing the eight-passenger Saturn OUTLOOK"crossover. 
Starting at $27,990 2 As shown, $35,163. 2 Build yours at saturn.com. 
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The 

Cosmos 

Meets 


Cosmo 


They’re watched by millions 

on the runway, yet astronauts 
aren’t known for their fashion 
sense. (Some settle for trench 
coats and diapers.) But future 
space tourists will undoubt¬ 
edly want to look fly in zero 
g. At least that’s the thinking 
behind the world’s first Hyper 
Space Couture Design Contest 
in Tokyo last November. 
Organized by the Japan 
Aerospace Exploration 
Agency (or JAXA) with 
fashion designer Eri 
Matsui—and sponsored 
by Rocketplane Kistler—the 
event featured nearly 1,000 
amateur and professional 
takes on spacewear. First- 
place winner Midori Umetsu’s 
future designs may actually 
take off. Rocketplane will work 
with Umetsu on flight suits for 
its tourist trips, expected to 
start in 2009. “We don’t want 




t/V f/t 

Iff* 



our customers to be wearing 
pressure suits and helmets,’’ 
explains Chuck Lauer, an 
executive for the Oklahoma 
company. Rocketplane 
will hold similar contests 
in the US and Europe this 
year. The catwalk competition 
may be fierce, but in space, 
no one can hear you scheme. 

—LISA KATAYAMA 


Hyper Space Couture Design Contest Winners 


1ST PLACE 

A) MIDORI UMETSU'S 
MATCHING MOTHER- 
DAUGHTER OUTFITS 

"I saw a cuteness in 
this entry that we had 
not yet seen in space 
exploration," says Misuzu 
Onuki, a space-business 
consultant who helped 
judge the event 


2 UB PLACE 

B)YOOYEON JUNG'S 
HAUTE JUMPSUIT 

Yeonjung says this 
sci-fi suit has "a sense 
of sophistication without 
losing flair." But Rocket- 
plane's Lauer concedes: 
"There wasn't anything 
high tech about it. This 
was just a really cool¬ 
looking design." 


3RD PLACE 

C) REIKO HOSOI'S 
AIR-POWERED ONESIE 

Finally, some function. A 
harmonica-like structure 
around the neck connects 
to two vinyl tubes that 
run through the sleeves 
and out the cuffs. Blow 
into the contraption to 
propel yourself around 
the cabin. Whee! 


JAXA FAVORITE AWARD 

Wl AS AMI OKUTOU'S 
ZERO-G GOWN 

On Earth, it looks pretty 
much like a typical kimono. 
But in space, weightless¬ 
ness makes the dozens 
of black, ribbon-like layers 
on its surface flutter, 
showing glimpses of 
the colorful reverse side. 



Blue Stages 
of Death 

Decades of Windows upgrades, and 
we still haven't reached acceptance. 
See more screens at hlog.wired.com 
fwiredphotos30. -Michael Galore 



WINDOWS NT 

DENIAL 


WINDOWS 98 

ANGER 



WINDOWS 2000 WINDOWS VISTA 

BARGAINING DEPRESSION 
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Go for the upgrade 


loreal 


regemum-xy 


vive 

prcx 


vive 

pra 

1 FOR MEN 

daily thickening 

2 -j shampoo 
-in- I & conditioner 


for fine / thinning hair 


daily thickening 

2-in-1 shampoo & conditioner 


— , ONLY THE BOTTLE HAS CHANGED. 

STILL THICKENS HAIR FOR GREATER SCALP COVERAGE. 

VIVE Pro for Men Daily Thickening 2-in-l 
Shampoo & Conditioner with Regenium-XY 
— r technology gives up to 50% thicker-looking hair 
fortifies hair from root for better sca| P coverage/ 

TO END FOR THICKER HAIR. 



Find the full men’s line at vivepro.com 

©2007 L’Oreal USA. Inc. 


LOREAL 


BECAUSE YOU’RE WORTH IT re 


‘Consumer perception among men who saw a thickening effect using shampoo and a gel. 











D0LL goplay 


Build the perfect PC for your game at dell.com/j 


The Dell™ XPS™ 410 with Intel® dual-core processing. 
It’s fast. Really fast. 


Warp speed. High-octane performance. 

Intel® Core'"2 Duo processors are designed to improve speed and 
performance, using less power in the process. 

- Intel® Core'“2 Duo Processor E6300 (1.86GHz, 2MB L2 Cache, 1066 FSB) 



Genuine Windows Vista” Home Premium* 
20.1" UltraSharp” Widescreen Fiat Panel 
2GB Dual Channel* DDR2 Memory; 
250GB* Hard Drive 

256MB NVIDIA® __ _ 

GeForce® 7900 GS 


E-Value “ Code: 10052-DXCMNC1 


Shown with 

Battlefield 2142 1 


SKU:A0730788 


Logitech 0 G15 
Gaming Keyboard 


Logitech G7 Laser 
Cordless Gaming Mouse 


SKU:A0523107 


$ 90 


SKU:A0323012 


^WINDOWS VISTA: Anticipated availability. Not all Windows Vista-compatible systems and/or components may be available at launch. Please check www.dell.com for latest availability. 

*PRICING/AVAILABILITY: Prices, specifications, availability and terms of offers may change without notice. Taxes, fees, shipping, handling and any applicable restocking charges are extra, and vaiy. Offers may be combined 
with other select offers or discounts. U.S. Dell Home Systems Co. new purchases only. Dell cannot be responsible tor pricing or other errors, and reserves the right to cancel orders arising from such errors. HARD DRIVES: 
For hard drives, GB means 1 billion bytes and TB equals 1 trillion bytes; actual capacity varies with preloaded material and operating environment and will be less. On Dimension, XPS, and Inspiron systems, tor Norton 
Ghost 10, Norton 7 Restore and Dell DataSafe users, up to 25% of the stated hard drive capacity may be utilized by your system as dedicated backup space. With Dell Factory Image Restore installed, Windows Vista users 
will have 10GB of their hard drive capacity set aside for a recovery image. DVD BURNER: Discs burned with this drive may not be compatible with some existing drives and players; using DVD+R media provides maximum 
compatibility. SHARED SDRAM: Between 128 and 224MB of system memory may be allocated to support integrated graphics, depending on system memory size and other factors. DUAL CHANNEL MEMORY: Dual channel 
memory requires 2 each of the same capacity memory DIMMs. 256MB ATI MOBILITY RADEON X140Q HYPERMEMORY CARD: The total of local and shared system memory used by this graphics card is up to 256MB. Local 
on board memory is 128MB. Up to 128MB of system memory may be allocated to support graphics, depending on system memory size and other factors. TRADEMARK AND COPYRIGHT NOTICES: Intel, Intel logo, Intel Inside, 
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The Dell™ Inspiron™ E1705 with stunning graphics 
delivers ultra-realistic gameplay. 

Amazing graphics. Brilliant display. 

The 256MB ATI Mobility™ Radeon® X1400 HyperMemory™* graphics card lets you 
see games the way they were meant to be seen - all displayed on a crisp, clear 
17" high-resolution widescreen with Dell™ exclusive TrueLife™. 

- Intel® Core ,u 2 Duo Processor T7200 (2GHz, 4MB L2 Cache, 667 FSB) 

- FREE Upgrade to Genuine Windows Vista™ Home Premium* 

- 1GB Shared* Dual Channel* DDR2 Memory 
at 667MHz 

- 80GB* Hard Drive 

- Intel® PRO/Wireless 4965AGN 
Internal Wireless-N Mini-Card 


-core. 

more. 


Shown with 

Madden NFL™ 07 


SKU:A0691102 


$ 1299 


after $158 off 

E-Value Code: 10052-DNCZGQ1 


17" Widescreen XGA+ Display with TrueLife 


Dell recommends Windows 
Vista™ Home Premium. 



It’s easy to gear up for the latest games with the 
powerful Dell™ Dimension™ E520 desktop. 

Power to spare. Speed to burn. 

With a lightning-fast dual-core processor, you 
have the force to overcome your opponents. 


Shown with 

Microsoft® Flight 
Simulator X 
Deluxe Edition 

s 65 

SKU:A0713261 


$ 849 after $120 off 

E-Value Code: 10052-DDCMAQ1 


- Intel® Pentium® D Processor 915 with 
Dual-Core Technology (2.80GHz, 2MB 

- FREE Upgrade to Genuine Windows 
Vista™ Home Premium 1 

- 1GB Dual Channel* DDR2 Memory; 
160GB* Hard Drive 

- Plays and Creates CDs and DVDs* 

-19" Flat Panel Display 

- 256MB ATI Radeon® X1300 Pro 

- Dell™ A225 Speakers 


Cache, 800 FSB) 


Combined offers valid 3/6-3/28. 

Find everything you need to fuel your love of the game. Call 1-800-847-4121 
(for hearing/speech impaired: 1-877-DELL-TTY toll-free). 



Purely You 

0360 














Hard Science, With a Twist 

Tired of inane bar debates? You’re drinkin’ in the wrong place. Inspired by Britain’s Cafe Scientifique 
movement, a slew of US watering holes now host science nights, gatherings where brainiacs from 
universities and labs give talks and booze it up with the locals. Check one out for, say, an up-close explanation 
maybe agame of pool with a Nobel Prize winner. — neal ungerleider 


Chicago 

cafe scientifique 
Where: The Map Room 
When: Quarterly 

Gestalt Folks who aren't here for the top-notch 
lecturers are here for the beer: The travel-themed 
Map Room has more than 25 selections on tap. 
Recent speakers include the University of Chicago's 
Pamela Martin on global warming and Caltech's 
Sean Carroll on entropy. 


Portland 

SCIENCE PUB 

Where: Bridgeport Brewpub + Bakery 
When: Last Monday of the month 
Gestalt Science Pub speakers often draw on Pacific 
northwesterners' love of the outdoors (the USDA 
Forest Service's Peter Frenzen recently gave a history 
of Mount St Helens). Toss back a few glasses of Old 
Knucklehead ale (9.1 percent alcohol) and challenge 
the saying "There are no stupid questions." 


Washington, DC 

CAFE SCIENTIFIQUE 
Where: The Front Page 
When: First Tuesday 
of the month 
Gestalt: Pop in to see 
geeks like anthropologist 
Doug Ubelaker explain 
forensic science. Sound 
good? Thank the National 
Science Foundation 
for cohosting. 


Francisco 

ASK A SCIENTIST 

Where: The Canvas Gallery (and other venues) 
When: Whenever they feel like it 
Gestalt: Events mix hotshots from Stanford (Shamit 
Kachru on string theory) and Berkeley (Michael Eisen 
on gene regulation) with wacky themes. You should 
have seen the throwdown on Pi day (March 14). 


New York 

SECRET SCIENCE CLUB 

Where: Union Hall 
When: First Wednesday 
of the month 
Gestalt: In addition to 
talking, scientists show off 
their musical side projects 
(medieval Sephardic 
Jewish music played by a 
neuroscientist, anyone?). 
Speakers have included 
author Janna Levin on 
cosmology and Columbia's 
David Sulzer on the science 
of the soul. 


St. Louis 

SCIENCE ON TAP 
Where: Schlafly 
Bottleworks 
When: Last Wednesday 
of the month 
Gestalt Beer makes 
arguing more fun. You'll 
fearlessly tackle topics 
like genetics with the likes 
of Washington University's 
Ursula Goodenough. 


Boston 

CAFE SCI 

Where: The Thirsty Scholar 
When: Monthly 

Gestalt: With a glut of local universities and a 
partnership with the TV show Nova scienceNow, 
Cafe Sci gets top researchers stopping by for a 
beer or three. This includes Harvard's David Sinclair 
who gabbed about red wine and human aging, and 
MIT's David Kaiser, who pondered element 114. 


Seattle 

SCIENCE ON TAP 

Where: The Pub at 
Ravenna Third Place Books 
When: Last Monday 
of the month 
Gestalt: Along with the 
usual university eggheads, 
Science on Tap attracts 
brainy industry types. 
Some highlights: Boeing 
Phantom Works' Minas 
Tanielian on Star Trek and 
physics, and the LiftPort 
Group's Michael Laine on 
space elevators. 
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The new Treo ,M 750 



now 


lets you talk and 
work simultaneously. 


Take multitasking to the next level. Introducing the Palm® Treo™ 750 
smart device. Only Cingular's broadband technology lets you talk and 
download data at the same time. Plus, send and receive data at 
broadband speeds with the familiar functionality of Windows Mobile.® 
Do business faster with now. 


> Talk, browse the Web, and download data simultaneously on 
Cingular's 3G wireless network. 

> Easy-to-use Palm innovations integrated with Windows 
Mobile® 5.0, such as picture dialing directly from the 
Today screen. 

> Supports a suite of email applications including Microsoft 
Direct Push, Xpress Mail, and Good™ Mobile Messaging. 

> Broadest global connectivity of any U.S. wireless provider 
with data access in more than 115 countries and voice roaming 
in more than 185. 



Treo 750 

Exclusively from Cingular 

SAVE $100 

after $100 in mail-in rebate debit 
cards with 2-year service agreement 
on unlimited data plan of $39.99/month 
or higher and eligible voice plan. 



Call 1-866-4CWS-B2B Click www.cingular.com/treo750 Visit your nearest Cingular store 

Coverage is not available in all areas. Limited-time offer. Other conditions and restrictions apply. See contract and rate plan brochure for details. Subscriber must live and have a mailing address 
within Cingular's owned network coverage area. Up to $36 activation fee applies. Offer available at participating locations. Early Termination Fee: None if cancelled in the first 30 days; thereafter $175. 
Some agents impose additional fees. Unlimited voice services: Unlimited voice services are provided solely for live dialog between two individuals. Offnet Usage: If your minutes of use (including 
unlimited services) on other carriers' networks ("offnet usage") during any two consecutive months exceed your offnet usage allowance, Cingular may at its option terminate your service, deny your 
continued use of other carriers' coverage, or change your plan to one imposing usage charges for offnet usage. Your offnet usage allowance is equal to the lesser of 750 minutes or 40% of the Anytime 
minutes included with your plan. Rebate Debit Card: Price before mail-in rebate debit cards is $499.99. Allow 10-12 weeks for rebate debit card. Rebate debit card not available at all locations. Must 
be customer for 30 consecutive days. Must be postmarked by 4/30/07. Sales tax calculated based on price of unactivated equipment Certain email systems may require additional hardware and/or 
software to access. The Windows logo and Windows Mobile are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. ©2007 Palm, Inc. All 
rights reserved. Palm and Treo are among the trademarks or registered trademarks owned by or licensed to Palm, Inc. All other brand and product names are or may be trademarks of, and are 
used to identify products or services of, their respective owners. ©2007 AT&T Knowledge Ventures. All rights reserved. AT&T, AT&T logo, Cingular, and Cingular logos are trademarks of AT&T Knowledge 
Ventures and/or AT&T affiliated companies. 





























Insight Into Baggage 


The new x-ray 
scanner produces 
3-D images of 
carry-on bags. 


Soon you'll be frustrated by security lines at the 
airport—in 3-D! This year, the Transportation 
Security Administration plans to begin field-testing 
a new generation of x-ray machines that produce 
a three-dimensional picture of your carry-on's 
contents—and detect explosives while they're at it. 

As your bag passes through the machine, a 
rotating emitter x-rays it from hundreds of angles. 
A computer assembles the images into a fully 
rendered reproduction of your stuff, and software 
analyzes each object's density, shape, and atomic 
weight to determine whether it's capable of 
blowing up. Suspicious materials are highlighted 
and automatically trigger an alarm. The machine's 
operator can tilt and rotate the images to see 
things from different perspectives—handy for, 
say, examining a pen that looks like a ceramic 
knife when viewed from above. 

The TSA already uses enormous 3-D scanners 
on checked luggage in hundreds of airports nation¬ 
wide. Now it aims to bring these smaller versions 
to passenger checkpoints, too. One downside: 

With a price tag estimated at around $400,000, 
the new equipment costs up to 10 times as much 
as conventional x-rays. On the other hand, if it 
means Mr. and Ms. Clueless don't have to waste 
your day figuring out how to take their laptops out 
of their bags, it’ll be totally worth it. —vince beiser 






Jargon 

Watch 


Off-deck 

adj. Web sites that 
don't appear in 
a cellular carrier's 
preset menus but 
can still be accessed 
by phone. 

Very special 
relativity 

n. A proposed mod¬ 
ification to special 
relativity which con¬ 
tradicts Einstein's 
claim that the fun¬ 
damental laws of 
physics are constant. 
VSR makes sense of 
the minuscule neu¬ 
trino—and chaos of 
relativity as a whole. 

Moonwalk 

v. To feign troop 
withdrawal while 
maintaining a 
military presence. 

Arc word 

n. A recurring term 
in a TV series, such 
as the new Dr. Who , 
spoken by various 
characters in 
seemingly unrelated 
circumstances. 

Like Easter eggs in 
videogames, arc 
words matter only 
to devoted fans; 
causal viewers 
rarely notice them. 

-JONATHON KEATS 

(JARGON@WIRED.COM) 
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Now investing your 
money is just as easy 
as spending it. 



The Schwab 15-minute IRA. 


Save for something more important than a flat-screen TV. 
With an IRA invested in a Schwab Target Fund, planning for 
your future has never been easier. These funds not only 
offer you a diversified portfolio, but over time Schwab 


portfolio managers reallocate your assets based on when 
you want to retire. You can open a Schwab IRA and choose 
the right Target Fund for you in as little as 15 minutes of 
your time or choose from thousands of other investment 
options. Be smart now, so you can spend later. 

Start saving here. 

1-800-4SCHWAB / SCHWAB.COM 


TALK 

CHUCK 


mm 





SCHWAB 


Investors should consider carefully information contained in the prospectus, including investment 
objectives, risks, charges and expenses. You can request a prospectus by calling Schwab at 800-435-4000. 
Please read the prospectus carefully before investing. Investment value and return will fluctuate such that 
shares, when redeemed, may be worth more or less than original cost. 

Diversification does not eliminate the risk of market loss. 

©2007 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC. (0407-4696) ADP86940 
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Infoporn 



Don’t Blame the Academy 

Other insiders, not Oscar voters, are the ones pirating nominated films. 

For years, Hollywood execs have worried that screeners—the DVDs sent to industry insiders who vote on the Oscars—will find 
their way onto file-sharing sites. Truth is, the piracy usually starts prior to the polling, in some cases even before the films open in theaters. 
wired analyzed more than 150 Oscar nominees from the past five years and found that by the time discs reached Academy members, many 
of the movies were already on BitTorrent. How's that? Files can be ripped from copies sent to critics, video stores, and marketers—or leaked 
by the studios themselves. Seems they ought to stress less about Oscar voters and more about Jim in the mail room. — an by baio 


The illicit premieres of 5 Best Pictures 


12,27.02 Film opens 

7 


ZZ 

fea q loa 

itpi'T rr 


01.05.03 DVD-quality file appears online 

01.09.03 Oscar screener delivered 


Average time from theatrical 
release to online debut for all 
Oscar-nominated films 


lili 

2003 2004 2003 2006 2007 


12.15.04 Film opens & Oscar screener delivered 


01.07.05 DVD-quality file appears online 


©5.06.05 Film opens 


07.13.05 DVD-quality file appears online 
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1031.05Oscar screener delivered 


10.06.06 Film opens 




10.27.06 DVD-quality file appears onlin e 

12.08.06 Oscar screener delivered 


01.30.04 DVD-quality file appears online never delivered) 


12.17,03 Film opens 
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EXPLORE THE AMERICAN BACKCOUNTRY WITH 4RUNNER 


® TOYOTA I moving forward 


mm 


BEGIN THE EXPEDITION AT TOYOTA.COM 


HHhhH 


Vehicle shown with available equipment. ©2006 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.£, inc. 



































Rackspace - Managed Hosting Backed by Fanatical Support™ 


Fast servers, secure data centers and maximum bandwidth are all well and 
good. In fact, we invest a lot of money in them every year. But we believe 
hosting enterprise class web sites and web applications takes more than 
technology. It takes Fanatical Support. 

Fanatical Support isn't a clever slogan, but the day to day reality our customers 
experience working with us. It's how we have reimagined customer service to 
bring unprecedented responsiveness and value to everything we do for our 
customers. It starts the first time you talk with us. And it never ends. 

Contact us to see how Fanatical Support works for you. 

1.888.571.8961 or visit www.rackspace.com 
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The Operator 

In the Ivory Coast, a tech startup is born behind rebel lines. 


the residents of tomono, a rebel-held village in the northern Ivory 
Coast, have long used an elaborate system of note-passing to communicate 
with the surrounding region. People write letters, then wait by the cratered 
dirt road for the rare truck. They hand the note to the driver, who throws it 
out the window at the prescribed destination hours later. Children chase 
the fluttering paper through the reddish dust kicked up in the truck's wake 
and deliver the missive to the proper hut. The system seems haphazard, 
but it's better than nothing. «i Then one night late last summer, Kolo Soro, 


a 30-year-old elementary school teacher, 
reached for his cell phone to look up a num¬ 
ber. He'd bought the phone to use during 
his time off in Korhogo, a much larger, cell- 
friendly city. "When I turned it on, it rang,” 
he says. "I was completely shocked.” 

The signal was spotty, coming from a 
tower 20 miles south. Soro walked through 
his house with the phone held in front of 
him like a divining rod, looking for the best 


reception. He found it about 7 feet off the 
floor in his bedroom, near the door. So he 
hammered a nail into the ceiling, attached 
a string, and used it to suspend his phone 
in the signal's sweet spot. He plugged in 
an earbud and microphone, moved all the 
furniture out of the room, and announced 
that Tomono's first telephone booth was 
open for business. Elders came by to call 
their city-dwelling children. Rebels fight¬ 


ing in the civil war that has engulfed the 
country since 2002 stopped in to ring their 
headquarters. At 80 cents per minute, Soro 
made $200 his first month. 

With the additional income, Soro trekked 
almost 350 miles to Abidjan, the country's 
biggest city, and bought a $420PlayStation 2. 
After taking a few days to figure out how the 
thing worked, he hooked it up to a Sharp 13- 
inch color TV and opened a mini-arcade on 
his front porch. For 10 cents, villagers could 
challenge a friend to three rounds of kick¬ 
boxing; for 20 cents they could try soccer. 
Soro made $20 in just the first three days. 

I lived in Tomono as a Peace Corps vol¬ 
unteer in the mid-'90s and visited again a 
few months ago. One night, I wandered by 
Soro's front porch. About two dozen people 
were crowded around in a vague semicircle, 
everyone facing the glow of the screen. In 
the dirt yard behind them, a family of ducks 
waddled around under a mango tree. 

I sat down for a kickboxing bout with a 
young man everyone called Bass. I'm not 
much of a gamer, but I'd certainly spent more 
time playing than anyone else there. Sure 
enough, with Bass mashing all the control 
buttons at once, he quickly fell behind. But 
Bass observed carefully. Soon, his combina¬ 
tion of curiosity and eagerness was thump¬ 
ing my experience. 

After the game, I asked Soro what was 
next. "I want to buy a computer,” he said. 
"I've heard that you can use a cell phone to 
get on the Internet.” —Austin Merrill 
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Potential Energy of Wind/sec 
P = V 2 (pAY) V 2 =V 2 p fl V 3 


flir Den$ity_[p, kg/m 3 ] 
Wind Yelocity_[Y, m/sec] 


flir Density 
1.225 kg/m : 
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It can shape mountains 
It can move oceans. 
Now the wind can even 
heat up your toaster. 


Together, all the GE Energy wind turbines in 
the world could produce enough power for 
2.4 million US homes. Something maybe to 
chat about over your next round of toast. 
It's yet another example of our blueprint for 
a better world. 


ecomagination.com 










Fission Trip 

Sightseeing at Hanford, America's original plutonium factory. 

the bomb-sniffing bog has nosed into my briefcase. A Department of 
Energy official has checked my ID. As instructed, Eve left my cell phone and 
camera at home. I step onto the charter bus and settle in as the driver heads 
north on Route 4. A few minutes later, we pass through a checkpoint and into 
a restricted area—an arid swath of southeastern Washington state blanketed 
with sagebrush and steeped in cold war history. Time to start the Plutonium 
Tour, f There are a few younger couples, but most of my busmates are retirees 
from nearby towns like Richland and Pasco. WeTe about to get an up-close 


look at the Hanford nuclear-production site, 
one of the most significant and terrifying 
relics of the arms race. In the 45-year period 
ending in 1988, the nine reactors here pro¬ 
duced most of the plutonium for America's 
arsenal. Today, the concrete monstrosities 
sit mothballed, their reactor cores cold. 

Hanford is the worst nuclear waste site 
in the Americas: 53 million gallons of radio¬ 
active liquid and sludge, 25 million cubic feet 
of solid radioactive waste, and 270 billion gal¬ 
lons of contaminated groundwater. Bechtel 
has been contracted to render the liquid and 
sludge harmless, but the engineering firm's 
treatment complex is billions of dollars over 
budget and years behind schedule. It won't 
go online until 2019 at the earliest. 

There's pent-up demand for public tours 
of Hanford, which were suspended after 9/11. 
Three years later, the tours quietly resumed 


with beefed-up security. Last fall, when the 
Web site for tour registration went live, all 
available spaces filled in just two minutes. 

The main attraction at Hanford is B Reac¬ 
tor, which was built in just 13 months span¬ 
ning 1943 and 1944 in the sprint to supply 
plutonium for the Manhattan Project. Before 
we enter, a woman in jeans and a US Marines 
sweatshirt assures us that we "won't get con¬ 
taminated on this tour." What we really need 
to watch out for, she warns, is lead paint, 
uneven floors, and the occasional bat or 
spider. Walking inside, the air is cool, and 
the entryway is decorated with poster-size 
photographs of Hanford operations from the 
1940s. Also on display: a copy of Einstein's 
1939 letter to President Roosevelt recom¬ 
mending research into a new resource—a 
nuclear chain reaction—that could produce 
"extremely powerful bombs of a new type." 


The hall opens onto a cavernous main floor, 
with the three-story face of the reactor just 
offto the left. Near the ceiling, an eerie orange 
warning light still spins. The gray wall is 
covered with 2,004 holes that make it look 
something like the board for the strategy 
game Battleship. When the facility was up 
and running, workers fed slugs of uranium 
into these openings, and then neutrons pum- 
meled the metal to produce plutonium. 

We come to the control room, equipped 
with the obligatory red emergency button 
for shutting down all operations. My Homer 
Simpson moment arrives when I take a turn 
in the wooden technician's chair. Suddenly, 
B Reactor and Hanford come to life. I can 
almost see a guy in a hard hat scribbling on 
the yellowing calendar behind me, a crew of 
uniformed workers loading uranium cylin¬ 
ders into the reactor outside, tidy rows of 
barracks and lines of construction equip¬ 
ment covering the now-quiet desert. 

When it comes to atomic history, Los 
Alamos basks in J. Robert Oppenheimer's 
heroic afterglow. Hanford is the forgotten 
little brother. Thousands of people—con¬ 
struction workers, physicists, secretaries, 
soldiers—converged anonymously on this 
patch of ranch land to conjure the fuel for 
the nuclear age. The bombs made from those 
materials were used only twice. And today, 
in these newly perilous times, Hanford is a 
reminder of just how hard it is to clean up 
a nuclear mess, —david wolman 
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On the human network, you subscribe to people, not 
magazines. Welcome to a place where business and social 
i networking are changing the way we work and play. Where 
: colleagues and friends can subscribe to both your opinions 
and schedules or your playlists and photos. And you can be 
! reached the way you want to be reached. Or not. Welcome 
! to your life. On your terms. All it takes is a network. The story 
I continues at cisco.com/humannetwork. 


welcome to ii|i«i|i. 

the human network, cisco. 





























Television 
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The Close-Up 

In the hi-def world of 30 Rock, little words mean a lot. 


tina fey has lost her lease. 30Rock, her sitcom set in the workplace 
of a fictionalized version of Saturday Night Live called The Girlie Show, filmed 
its pilot inSNL’s studio 8H at 30 Rockefeller Plaza in Manhattan. But once 
the series was picked up, NBC relocated Fey across the river to Silvercup 
Studios in Queens. The show’s sets are now detailed replicas of the plush 
network headquarters only 2 miles away: Peacock logos adorn the carpets, 
and hallway signs read human resources and imagination room. 
NBC employees who visit the set complain of persistent deja vu. 


At Silvercup to interview Fey, I wander 
around the sets as I wait for her to arrive. 
I start inspecting the decorations, feeling 
like Fm rifling through a friend's office while 
she's at lunch—especially when I discover 
the jumbo bottles of aspirin and ibuprofen 
stashed near the desk belonging to Fey's char¬ 
acter. A bulletin board of planned sketches 
for The Girlie Show (since renamed TGS With 


Tracy Jordan) includes ideas like "Zen Cab 
Driver" and "Too Hot to Be Homeless." 

The walls are covered with fake articles 
about the stars of the variety show from 
magazines like Daily Voracity and USA 
BiWeekly. A profile of Tracy Jordan (the 
mentally disturbed comic played by Tracy 
Morgan) is actually an elaborate parody of 
a celebrity puff piece, breathlessly report¬ 



ing his prepubescent recording career and 
adventures: "Nothing could stop baby Tracy, 
nothing. One story about the amazing infant 
has him saving 16 strippers from a blaze in 
the public housing complex he lived in." 

For stage dressing like this, designers usu¬ 
ally just paste in a plausible headline and 
photo. Since TV viewers can't make out the 
actual article, the rest is typically dummy 
text, or "Greek" copy—often a Latin passage 
beginning a Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet” But 
these clips included entire fake stories. 

Most of the coverage of how HDTV will 
change the look of television shows has 
focused on viewers seeing every zit and 
blemish of performers, transforming a sex 
symbol like Cameron Diaz into a pockmarked 
horror. But this 10-point-type comedy proves 
that there's more to hi-def than how your 
favorite actress looks. 

I start devouring the other framed clip¬ 
pings and toward the end of "Jumping 
Jenna!" (another overcaffeinated example 
of fake celebrity journalism) find this para¬ 
graph: "Greek copy can be good if it's written 
well and doesn't look like you just slammed 
your hands around the keys making a mess. 
If there are some sentences and some words, 
you can get away with doing things like this: 
nvud or this: cndfumd cjidf ckjd. But really 
you need to be careful. Cameras nowadays 
can pick up everything!" 

Teresa Mastropierro, 30Rocks production 
designer, is responsible for commissioning 
much of that fine print. Mastropierro, who 
previously worked on the Comedy Central 
cult hit Strangers With Candy, knows that 
hardcore fans will pause hi-def DVDs and 
try to make out every detail in the freeze- 
frame. "It makes more work for us," she says 
cheerfully. After all, viewers already expect 
to be able to stop the action and examine 
the props anyway—as if they were playing 
a computer adventure game. 

That's a mixed blessing for the integrity of 
narrative flow. 30 Rock has hedged its bets 
by shooting on film and broadcasting in HD. 
As Fey says, "HD video is beautiful for sports, 
but it doesn't help comedy, and it doesn't 
help humans. I hate being shot on HD video, 
because I look like two Frankensteins raped 
aDracula."— gavin edwards 
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Magazine Online 
Exclusives 

The WIRED 40 

Each year the editors name a short list 
of companies that lead the world in 
technology and innovation, dominating 
their industries and pointing the way to 
the future. Now, you can have a vote as 
well. Weigh in at wired.com/extras. 

Hard Science, Cold Beer 

Yearning to hoist a pint and listen to 
a lecture on string theory? Visit our 
mashup of geek drinking clubs to find a 
Cafe Scientifique to match your interests 
at wired.com/extras. 


WIRED Blog Network 

Danger Room 

From killer drones to the latest gear for 
warfighters, Noah Shachtman explores 
what's next in national security. 
blog.wired.com/defense. 


WIRED's authoritative gear blog hustles 
a first look at products bringing you in- 
depth reviews of the newest, the best, 
and the essential. 
blog.wired.com/gadgets. 


Game|Life 

What's going on in the world of 
videogames? Game|Life cuts through 
the spin and nails the action. 
blog.wired.com/games 
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THE WIRED SPEAKER SERIES 

AT CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


CAMERON SINCLAIR 



E 0 What's Next /CICCn b r cTO'K. 


CO-FOUNDER OF ARCHITECTURE FOR HUMANITY 

IN CONVERSATION WITH MELANIE CORNWELL 
EDITORIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, WIRED MAGAZINE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12 I 7:00 PM 
Cranbrook Art Museum/deSalle Auditorium 
39221 Woodward Avenue 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 48303 


$6 non-members, $4 seniors and students with ID, 
free to ArtMembers@Cranbrook. For more information, 
go to www.cranbrook.edu or call 248.645.3323. 


Cameron Sinclair is the co-founder 
Architecture for Humanity and an 

on sustainable development 
disaster reconstruction. He 
guest appearances on BBC 
, CNN International 
recently, Sinclair was 
of three winners of 


the 2006 TED Prize. Join Cameron 
as he discusses how a new breed 
of designers is responding to 
humanitarian crises and rethinking 
the social and economic future 
of the more than two billion people 
surviving in sub-standard living 
conditions. 
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Playlist ! what’s wired this month 
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Modest Mouse: We Were Dead Before 
the Shin Even Sank Bad news for people 
who dig had news (namely music critics): 
Modest Mouse's third major-label album is 
damn good. Much like fellow breakout group 
the Shins, this former indie fave is proving 
that popular doesn't have to mean mediocre. 
As the title suggests, We Were Dead... sounds 
like a collection of frenzied chanteys with 
frontman Isaac Brock fearlessly sailing 
back and forth from Leonard Cohen to Lux 
Interior. New bandmate Johnny Marr (yes, 
the legendary ex-Smiths guitarist) keeps it 
all afloat with his virtuoso twanging. 
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Celebrity Miis 

What’s better than playing Wii Tennis? Playing Wit Tennis and having 
Michael Jackson, Jesus, and Ruth Bader Ginsburg cheer you on from the 
stands. Ever since Nintendo released its Mil avatar-making software, 
Wii-heads have gone beyond obsessing over their own likenesses. 
They’re now toiling over the perfect George Clooney, Condofeezza Rice, 
or Charles Manson. Renderings of characters from The Office are 
hilariously on-target; search for w mii madness" on Flickr to get a glimpse. 




Hyperdrive It's the year 2151, and the Brits have set 
out to protect their interests in the galaxy. Unfortunately 
for the galaxy, their space force is a little clueless. Follow 
the dim-witted crewmembers of the HMS Camden Lock as 
they schmooze face-licking aliens and accidentally purchase 
entire planets online in this Star Trek spoof on BBC America. 
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4 Nikon D40 Haven't you heard? Packing too many pixels into a camera can actually 
lead to worse images, because noisy artifacts increase with pixel density. Nikon's new bargain 
DSLR focuses on taking great shots. Its low-light performance is top-notch, so you can avoid 
ambience-killing flash. Controls are easy to operate, plus there's a terrific system of help menus. 
At just $600, there's no better way to shoot your way into the big leagues. 



Re-lmagineering 

Something is rotten in the Happiest Place 
on Earth, say the pseudonymous bloggers 
of Re-lmagineering (imagineerebirth 
.blogspot.com). Their concern is the 
Disney theme parks, where bowdlerized 
rides, crass commercialism, and poor 
crowd control are destroying the magic. 
These Disney-ologists tell new imagineer 
boss John Lasseter how to clean things 
up (and wish upon a star heTl get it done). 


5 

Dark Horse 

Buf f y the 
Vampire 
Slayer 

Lucky for us, 
Joss Whedon 
can't let go. 

Though 
Buffy's TV 
reign is over, 
series creator 
Whedon 
brings her 
back for 
an eighth 
season in 
graphic novel 
form. The 
whole gang 
returns, kick¬ 
ing ass and 
splitting 
infinitives 
in Whedon's 
inimitable 
dialog. 






8 King Kung Fu 

Step aside, Plan 9 From Outer Space. Back it 
up, Gigli. There's a new worst-movie-of-all-time 
in town, and compared with it, y'all are Citizen 
Kane. This 1976 monster monstrosity centers 
on the titular simian—a guy in a cheap gorilla 
suit—who masters the art of karate before 
coming to America. He winds up in Kansas, 
where he picks up a human girlfriend (named 
Rae Fay, har de har) and ends up scaling 
the tallest building in town (the Holiday Inn). 
King Kung Fu is, in a word, awesomelybad. 


10 Bosch PS40-2 Impactor You look at the 
palm-size PS40-2 and think: How cute, some kid left 
his toy on Daddy's workbench. But this 2.2-pound impact 
driver is hardware for grown-ups. It wails on screws and 
bolts, with far more torque than a typical 18-volt driver. 


7 Sport Beans Easier on the jaw than a PowerBar, 
less gloppy than energy gels, and more portable 
than a sports drink. Sport Beans deliver electrolytes, 
carbohydrates, and vitamins B and C in the jazzy form of 
felly beans. Beats spilling Gatorade all over your jersey. 


Jayisgames.com 

The signal-to-noise 
ratio on most gaming 
portals makes for 
a frustrating lunch 
break. This group 
blog finds the cream 
of the crop for casual 
players. Highlights: 
the stunner flOw and 
trippy Grow series. 
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iron Free Cotton Khaki 
Iconic Cargo Pant 
available at Goody 5 s 
and Bob’s Stores 



SAN FRANCISCO 


dockers.com 

c 2006 Levi Strauss & Co. 




























Drone to the Rescue 

Hitch a ride off Mount Everest in a remote-controlled Wasp. 






If you get stranded up on Mount Everest, you won't 
have to endure the cold for long—you'll likely be dead 
within two days. Problem is, first-aid-trained Sherpas, 
the state-of-the-art rescue method in the Himalayas, 
could take up to five days to reach you. Now 64-year- 
old New Zealander Trevor Rogers wants to save more 
adventurers from an icy demise. His firm, TGR Heli- 
corp, is working on an unmanned aircraft called the 
Alpine Wasp that will whisk climbers to safety. Spurred 
by his deep ties to Nepal (he led bus tours there in the 
'60s and as a child was friends with Everest pioneer 
Edmund Hillary), Rogers is founding a nonprofit 
rescue center and base for the Wasp, which should 
begin flying missions in 2008. TGR has also designed 
a transponder that climbers can use to summon the 
drone if something goes very, very wrong—if they can 
still move a finger to push the button, —joe brown 
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Junk in the trunk. 


This Volkswagen is carrying an extra burden. 

Several hundred actually. 

We're not talking weight, or the various awards 
Jetta has won—most recently Autosite.com's 
Best Car for the Environment—or even the 
responsibility of being North America's best¬ 
selling Volkswagen. 

Those aren't exactly tough burdens to bear. 

We're talking about the hundreds of German- 


engineered advancements we've wedged inside 
it over the years. 

Features like uni-body construction, 8-speaker 
sound system, 6 standard airbags; traction 
control and ABS brakes. 

Not to mention an extra large trunk. 

Each one adds a level of performance to the 
Jetta. But each one can also add weight to its 
price—if we're not careful. 


Lucky for us, we are. 

Introducing the jam-packed Jetta at a new 
low price. Because an award-winning car that's 
gotten expensive isn't much of an achievement 
in our book. 

The world has come to expect 
more from a Volkswagen. 

The 2007Jetta. Priced for the 
people at $16,490. tf 



©2007 Volkswagen of America, IncAAirbags are supplemental restraints only and will not deploy under all crash circumstances. Always use safety belts and seat children only in the 
rear, using restraints systems appropriate for their size and age. ft Base MSRP for 2007 Jetta with manual transmission. 2007 Jetta model shown with optional 18" wheels, MSRP $18,286. 
Prices exclude transportation, title, taxes, options and dealer charges. Supplies limited. Actual price determined by Volkswagen dealer. 




























A Gangbuster Director 

Wresting the Hong Kong action-movie crown from the legendary John Woo may sound like 
mission impossible. Not to Johnnie To. In China, To is a box office champ and award-winning 
filmmaker celebrated for his scorching portrayals of the shadowy Hong Kong underworld. 
Stateside, though, his films have yet to break out of the Chinatown ci rcuit. That’s about to 
change with the April release of Triad Election (shown). The sequel to 2005’s Election 
chronicles the leadership crises of a fearsome HK gang. But instead of the balletic gunplay 
and dreamy romanticism Woo made famous, To features sledgehammer-wielding thugs and 
snarling German shepherds. “In most gangster movies, you see honor and brotherhood and all 
that," says To, whose next organized-crime drama, Exiled, comes out in the US in June. “I want 
it to be as real as possible." Judging by the attack dogs, To’s reality bites, -frank rose 



Hobbit Producer's Hare-Raising Tale 

After a 17-year hiatus, Bob Shaye—the cofounder, cochair, and co-CEO of 
New Line Cinema—is jumping into the director’s chair for his fourth film. The 
Last Mimzy is a Close Encounters-meets-ETfantasy-thriller based on Lewis 
Padgett’s story of two children and a time-traveling stuffed rabbit, wired 
chatted with Shaye about how he transformed the adult-themed fable into a 
family flick and why his longtime relationship with director Peter Jackson— 
who’s suing New Line for a larger cut of The Lord of the Rings trilogy’s massive 
profits—is so very precious, —scott thill 



wired: Why did you 
want to direct Mimzy? 

shaye: I’ve been a sci-fi 
geek for a long time. 

I liked Padgett’s prem¬ 
ise that human brains 
don’t coalesce until 
we’re 8 or 9—and his 
exploration of the 
potential for brains 
that haven’t been 


programmed by our 
reality or Euclidean 
geometry—as the 
story describes. 

Sounds like you're 
staying true to Padgett. 

We took liberties. 

But we also had Brian 
Greene, the Columbia 
physics professor and 
proponent of string 


theory, as our time- 
travel consultant. 

You recently said 
Peter Jackson would 
never touch The 
Hobbit while you 
were at New Line. 

You know, we’re 
being sued right now, 
so I can’t comment 
on ongoing litigation. 


But I said some 
things publicly, 
and I’m sorry that 
I’ve lost a colleague 
and a friend. 

Is The Hobbit still 
a viable project? 
lean only say we’re 
going to do the best 
we can with it. I 
respect the fans a lot. 


Reviews 



TELEVISION 

Human Giant 

Up-and-comers Rob 
Huebel, Aziz Ansari, 
Paul Scheer (shown), 
and Jason Woliner have 
parlayed their popular 
series of goofy and 
uneven online shorts 
into an equally goofy 
and uneven half-hour 
sketch-comedy series 
on MTV. —Nancy Miller 



•••••• 

THEATERS 

The Hoax 

Billionaires ain't what 
they used to be (see 
Bill Gates on The Daily 
Show), which explains 
why yet another film 
about Howard Hughes 
intrigues. This tale 
of a desperate writer 
(Richard Gere) and his 
bogus autobiography of 
the eccentric recluse is 
a groovy history lesson. 
—Monica Corcoran 



• •• 

THEATERS 

American 

Cannibal 

Reality TV will eat 
itself. That's the 
message behind this 
unappetizing docu¬ 
mentary that follows 
the ill-fated production 
of a Survivor copycat. 
Despite the filmmakers' 
best efforts, Cannibal 
is a toothless critique 
of mass media's most 
tasteless fare. —S.T. 
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THE LAST MIMZY: STEVE HARVEY/NEW LINE CINEMA; THE HOA X: KEN REBAN/MIRAMAX,FJ.LMS 
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MAKE WIRED 
YOUR OWN 

Be one of the first 5,000 
subscribers to have a customized 
issue of WIRED delivered to 
your home in July. 

It's as easy as 1-2-3. 


Attend CA Boom 4, the West Cost Independent Design Show and 
see what's next in design and architecture. 

> 100+ exhibitors showcasing new products for the way we live 
and work now 

> The Prefab Zone, the only place on the planet where consumers 
can comparison shop for modernist prefab withIO manufacturers 
who are ready to deliver 

> Exclusive tours of cutting edge residential projects 

WIRED readers receive $4 off online ticket purchase. Use code 
'WIRED' or bring this to the box office and save $2. 

Design + Architecture Tours, Design Community Opening Night, 
and Exhibit Hall Passes on sale at www.caboomshow.com. 


WQREED 


Customize It! 



SCOTTEVEST offers 

Gear Management Solutions™ - Save 20% 



STEP 1 Go to wired.com/promo/xerox. 

STEP 2 Input your 10 digit subscriber 
ID number found on the mailing label. 
Then upload a 4" x 6" image.* 

STEP 3 Receive the July issue with your 
image on the cover. 

Not a subscriber? Go online to 
customize your own virtual cover! 


POWERED BY 

XEROX. 


SCOTTEVEST's Fleece 4.0 provides a complete Gear Management 
Solution™ for your mobile lifestyle! It features 12 pockets to store your 
gear, removable sleeves for versatility, a patented Personal Area Network 
to manage your iPod® wires, and much more! 

Visit www.scottevest.com/wired and enter "WIRED" for a coupon 
code to save 20% off the SeV Fleece 4.0 (Regular Price $140 - only 
$112 with coupon code). Offer expires soon, so act fast. 


* Image must be of someone 13 years of age or 
older. For additional details and technical 
specifications go to www.wired.com/promo/xerox. 
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Ridin' 

Dirty 

A new game 
harnesses the 
PS3 for serious 
mudslinging. 



So you blew $600 on a 

PlayStation 3, but before long 
you started wondering why. 
What does its souped-up 
hardware do that your old 
console can't? Problem is, no 
game has really pushed the 
PS3's much-ballyhooed seven- 
core Cell processor into the 
red zone. Until now. Motor- 
Storm, the new all-terrain 
racing title from Cheshire, 
UK-based Evolution Studios, 
uses the console's monstrous 
processing power to render 
glistening, hyperrealistic... 
mud?! Yup. And Evolution 
designer Paul Rustchynsky 
says that the filthy f/x really 
do boost gameplay. 

Typical in-game road 
surfaces are smooth as glass, 
with two-dimensional images 
(such as white lines and skid 
marks) layered over them. But 
the ground in MotorStorm is 
like a character—it has depth. 
As the sequence on the left 
shows, when a pack of big rigs, 
dune buggies, and dirt bikes 
race around the mountain 
paths, they dig more and more 
tracks into the ground. “Our 
deformation system works 
using a technique called relief 
mapping," Rustchynsky says. 
“Each vehicle deforms the 


ground differently, with the 
larger, heavier ones leaving 
wider tire imprints and deeper 
ruts." The furrows make it 
harder to steer on subsequent 
laps, just like in a real race. 

Of course, the mud wouldn't 
look true-to-life if it didn't get 
all over everything. The dirt 
and grime kicked up by the 
tires moves realistically, 
thanks to the Havok physics 
engine. And when the muck 
hits something, it sticks. 
“Every single bit of mud that 
flies around gets painted 
accurately onto the body of 
each vehicle in real time," 
Rustchynsky says. Players 
can use this airborne grime to 
their advantage: A chunk of 
debris might knock an oppo¬ 
nent clean off their motorcycle, 
or a mud spatter on their wind¬ 
shield might temporarily blind 
them. “This is a great tactic 
when you're racing online 
and want to be a nuisance to 
other players,” Rustchynsky 
says. Now that's playing dirty. 

— CHRIS KOHLER 





XBOX36® 

Boom Boom 
Rocket 

Bizarre Creations, maker 
of the frenetic cult fave 
Geometry Wars , gets 
musical with its latest 
game, which is down¬ 
loadable via Xbox Live 
Arcade. Players trigger 
rockets in time with 
the tunes—the closer 
to the beat, the cooler 
the explosions. The 
psychedelic Fourth of 
July effects and 3-D 
cityscapes are engaging, 
but the songs grew tire¬ 
some. Whose idea was 
it to use a ska version of 
the "Hungarian Waltz" 
and a techno remix of 
"Ride of the Valkyries"? 
—James Lee 



PC 

Play With Fire 

The first exclusive 
release from Greg 
Costikyan's boutique 
online distributor 
Manifesto Games is a 
puzzler. A ball of fire is 
trapped in a maze of 
artfully arranged flam¬ 
mable blocks that are 
floating in some weird 
dimension. Accompa¬ 
nied by trippy kraut- 
rock, your only way out 
is through an escape 
block, which you can 
usually find by jumping 
around and torching a 
path through each level. 
It's a clever concept 
for a low-budget indie 
game, but the addiction 
factor is missing. Faster 
pacing and fancier 
pyrotechnics might 
set that fire alight. 
—Jared Newman 
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INTEL® C0RE™2 EXTREME DESKTOP PROCESSOR. 
THE WORLD'S BEST GAMING PROCESSOR. 

It's your chance to multiply everything you love about gaming. Learn more and 
get a FREE trial of World of Warcraft at www.intel.com/go/gaming 
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ESRB CONTENT RATING www.esrb.org 


For more information on why Intel® Core !M 2 Duo processors are the world's best overall processors, please visit www.intel.com/core2duo 
World's best gaming processor claim based on 3DMark*2006 CPU test results as performed by Intel Corporation, July 2006 Actual performance may vary. See 
www.intel.com/performanre for more information. 02006 Intel Corporation. Intel, the Intel logo, Intei Core, the Intel Core logo, Intel, l eap ahead., and the Intel. Leap ahead, 
logo are trademarks or registered trademarks of Intel Corporation or its subsidiaries in the United States and other countries. All rights reserved. 

©2004-2006 Blizzard Entertainment, Inc. All rights reserved. World of Warcraft and Blizzard Entertainment aie trademarks or registered trademarks of Blizzard Entertainment, 
Inc., in the U S. and/or other countries. 












Reviews 


Why Beaut}’ is Truth 


Ian Stewart 


Why Beauty Is Truth 

IAN STEWART 

It's easy to envision mathematics as its own hermeti¬ 
cally sealed world. But University of Warwick math 
prof Ian Stewart mounts an impressive two-pronged 
attack on this mindset. He shows how the concept 
of symmetry informs reality, right down to the basic 
composition of matter. And, by offering glimpses 
into the lives of the men who helped develop the 
concept—from Babylonian scribes to gambling 
Renaissance dandy Girolamo Cardano—he proves 
that the social and the theoretical have always 
been inextricably entwined. —Elizabeth Svoboda 



Bill & Dave 

MICHAELS. MALONE 

This tale of Hewlett-Packard's rise and fall recalls 
the time when, incredibly, HP was cool. Starting 
with Stanford football tryouts (Dave Packard made 
it; Bill Hewlett didn't), Malone chronicles how the 
two quickly outgrew what Packard called "that damn 
garage" and developed the HP Way, the cultural 
operating system standard for high tech companies. 
Bill and Dave created a powerhouse that engineers 
loved to work for—a company that, before its recent 
troubles, sounds very much like the geek-friendly 
juggernaut built by Larry and Sergey. —Josh McHugh 



Print 
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wired: If Black Swans are the 
crucial determining events in 
history, why do we think we 
can predict anything at all? 

taleb: After they happen, in 
retrospect, we think that Black 
Swans were predictable. We 
think that if we can explain 
why something happened in 
the past, we can explain what 
will happen in the future. 

But with better models and 
more computational power, 
won't we get better at 
predicting Black Swans? 

We know from chaos theory 
that even if you had a perfect 


model of the world, you'd need 
infinite precision in order to 
predict future events. With 
sociopolitical or economic 
phenomena, we don't have 
anything like that. And things 
are getting worse, not better, 
because the growing complex¬ 
ity of the world dwarfs any 
improvement in sophistica¬ 
tion or computational power. 
So what do we do? If we can't 
forecast the really important 
things, how do we act? 

You need to ask, "If the Black 
Swan hits me, will it help me 
or hurt me?'' You cannot figure 


Always Expect 
the Unexpected 

from wall street to Washington, we're constantly 
being told that the future can be forecast, that the 
world is knowable, and that risk can be measured and 
managed. Nassim Nicholas Taleb (shown) is having 
none of this. In his new book, The Black Swan, the 
finance guru and author of the surprise hit Fooled by 
Randomness argues that history is dominated not 
by the predictable but by the highly improbable- 
disruptive, unforeseeable events that Taleb calls 
Black Swans. The effects of wars, market crashes, 
and radical technological innovations are magnified 
precisely because they confound our expectations of 
the universe as an orderly place. In a world of Black 
Swans, the first step is understanding just how much 
we will never understand, —james surowiecki 


out the probability of a Black 
Swan hitting. But if you're in 
a business that's prone to neg¬ 
ative Black Swans, like catas¬ 
trophe insurance, I advise you 
not to take your forecasting 
seriously—and to think about 
getting into a different busi¬ 
ness. You don't want to be a 
sucker. What you want are 
situations where you can have 
as much of the good uncertainty 
as possible, where nothing too 
bad can happen to you, and 
where you have what I call free 
options. All of technology, 
really, is about maximizing 


free options. It's like venture 
capital: Most of the money 
you make is from things you 
weren't looking for. But you 
find them only if you search. 

Is one of the strengths of the 
American system that, rela¬ 
tively speaking, it's more com¬ 
fortable with uncertainty? 

Yes. People here aren't afraid 
of failure. They're willing to 
trade the possibility of fail¬ 
ure for the chance at a big 
upside. No other country is 
willing to do this. What Amer¬ 
ica does best is produce the 
ability to accept failure. 
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Toshiba recommends Windows Vista™ Ultimate 



Dual-core. 
Do more. 
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Rotterdam’s 

Succulent 

Skyscraper 

The concrete jungle of Rotterdam isn't exactly a 
desert, but it is a fairly harsh environment that's a 
little short on greenery. So, in a bid to spruce up the 
Netherlands' second-largest city, Dutch architecture 
firm UCX has proposed a botanically inspired 20- 
story tower called the Urban Cactus. The structure 
gets its spiny look from the stacked arrangement 
of its flower-shaped floor plates, each of which are 
rotated 15 degrees off the floor below. This pattern 
exposes the balconies, creating double-height 
outdoor terraces that receive copious sunlight 
and rainwater for gardens. And to make the Cactus 
green in function as well as form, UCX hopes to 
install photovoltaics and water collection systems. 

Construction may start sometime next year, and 
when it's done, residents of the 98 units will enjoy 
commanding views of the city. Rut in a town known 
for its cold appearance, the best vantage point may 
be from the ground—looking up at this visual oasis. 

—JILL FEHRENBACHER 


Home Swede Home 

Ikea Is a nice place to shop for sofas, but would you want to live there? The home-furnishing 
giant is applying its functional yet stylish minimalism to low-income housing: The company is 
slated to break ground on a development called BoKlok in Gateshead, England, later this year. 
"BoKlok seemed like a natural extension of our knowledge of how people want to live," says 
Ikea spokesperson Mona Liss. The high-ceilinged, open-plan abodes come ready to occupy, 
with Whirlpool appliances, bathroom fixtures, and kitchen cabinets. (Perfekt Duvbo!) And 
buyers don’t have to worry about pimping out their new crib, either—a consultation with 
an interior decorator is part of the deal. An 872-square-foot, three-bedroom home is expected 
to list for around $290,000, though getting one won’t be easy. With plans to manufacture 
just 500 homes a year by 2009, the company may hold a lottery for interested buyers. 
Swedish meatballs optional. -David Kushner 
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Slip into the cockpit of the S200d Feel the rush of taking the 237-hp engine 
up to 8000 rpm. We think you'll agree, the family resemblance is uncanny. 


































































































Reviews 


Blonde Redhead 

23 

New York-based trio 
Blonde Redhead liquefies 
its dissonant guitars and 
jagged melodies into a 
lush sound that bubbles 
and flows like a slo-mo 
volcano. From the My 
Bloody Radiohead melt¬ 
down of the title track 
to singer Kazu Makino's 
breathy rendezvous with 
'60s pop on "Silently," 

23 Is like the soundtrack 
to a film you can't wait 
to see. —Jon J. Eilenberg 


El-P 

I'LL SLEEP WHEN 
Y@y*RE BEAD 

Indie hop's sharpest 
tongue is back—with 
a star-studded lineup. 
Cat Power, Trent Reznor, 
and the Mars Volta ride 
shotgun in the Definitive 
Jux founder's joyride to 
hell. "Habeas Corpses" 
rockets the war in Iraq 
into THX1138 territory, 
while "Smithereens" 
blares like Star Trek’s 
red-alert Klaxon in a total 
dystopia. -Scott Thill 


Andrew Bird 

ARMCHAIR 

APOCRYPHA 

Orchestral folk-pop is 
a lot like a turducken: 
Sounds like a little much 
to be any good—until 
you try it. On his 10th 
album, the classically 
trained violinist fiddles 
and plucks his way 
through punchy guitars, 
rousing beats, and 
quirky lyrics. Somehow, 
Bird manages to make 
the whole thing fly. 
—Steven leckart 


Amon Tobin 


like every good dj, Amon Tobin tends 
to make new music by plundering vintage 
vinyl for cool snippets. But for his sixth 
album, the Brazilian beat junkie decided 
to take sampling to another level. He’s 
turned everyday noises—a hive of wasps, a 
shimmying Slinky, a whirling eggbeater— 
into richly textured trip hop. To make The 
Foley Room, Tobin camped out in a studio 
typically used by sound engineers to record 
door slams and footsteps for movies. “A 
Foley room is acoustically dead,” Tobin says. 
“It makes everything raw with no spatial 
coloration, which means you can make 
the sound do whatever you want.” To find 
some of his “performers,” Tobin ventured 
out with an omnidirectional mic, capturing 
everything from someone singing in the 
shower to a lion devouring a piece of meat. 

With roughly half a terabyte of material, 
he then used a technique called convolution 
reverb to stretch his from-scratch samples 
into full-fledged songs. The roar of a Harley 
got warped into a pounding bass line. That 
hive of wasps—total divas—became a hum¬ 
ming groove. “We had a lot of trouble with 
the insects,” Tobin says. “They wouldn’t stay 
in one spot.” Hey, at least he can say his new 
album’s got serious buzz. — sean cooper 


Music 
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The widescreen niivi™660. 

Look both ways before crossing the country. 

niivi's just begging you to get out the door and go explore. It's packed 
and ready to go with preloaded maps, full GPS navigation capabilities, 
hands-free calling* and travel companion features. Plus a colorful new 
widescreen display that broadens niivi's appeal, niivi is sleek, slim and 
all touch screen, making it the coolest navigator on the streets. It also 
has traffic alerts, MP3 player and an FM transmitter so you can hear 
voice prompts and audio through your vehicle's stereo. 

Travel far and wide with niivi 660. See it at www.garmin.com 
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Dial 

Call History 

Call Home 
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Text 

Message 

_ 

Back 

Help 



One-touch dialing options* 



Traffic alerts help avoid jams 


GARMIN 


*When paired with phones with Bluetooth® wireless technology; see garmin.comlbluetooth. 

The Bluetooth word mark and logos are owned by the Bluetooth S1G, Inc. and any use of such name by Garmin is under license. Other trademarks and trade names are those of their respective owners. 
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Slight the Power 

Red means stop. Stop looking in your fridge for the temple of Gozer. 

Stop setting your AC to Arctic. When the Home Joule turns red, it means you should 
consume less electricity—either because you’re using a lot or because 
your energy costs are rising. Plug this little miser into any outlet and it displays 
a constant flow of data that includes your power usage, its price, and even 
current weather conditions. If you respond to requests for lower consumption, 
you can not only lower your utility bill but also earn rewards such as 
movie tickets. The Home Joule is available in New York now, other cities later. 

Home Joule: $TBD, www.consumerpowerllne.com/homejoule 


POWERLINE 
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THE LOOK AND SOUND OF PERFECT 


Tuner cars land with extra crunchiness 
Each water droplet crisper, clearer 
Fights kung-ier, fu-ier 
Custom paint way more pearlescent 


Mic Rodgers, Stunt Coordinator 
The Fast and the Furious 


•Resolution comparison based on 480i vs. lOSOi pixel counts. © 2007 North American HD DVD Promotional Group, Inc. 


Experience six times the resolution of regular DVDs' and up to 7.1 channels of high-resolution audio. 
Go to www.TheLookAndSoundOfPerfect.com for more details. 















Unchained 

Melody 

So what if you can’t 
score a record deal? 

Jack an iPod and four 
instruments or mics into 
the TuneStudio to record 
a CD-quality WAV file of 
your groundbreaking 
Esperanto power ballad 
onto the iPod’s hard drive. 
You can tweak each of 
the four channels’ sound 
with separate three-band 
equalizers and controls 
for level and gain, then 
listen to the resulting 
track through the headset 
or monitor jack. Take 
that, Danger Mouse! 
TuneStudio: $ 250 , 
www.belkin.com 


Performance 

Enhancer 

Your double life: doling out 
head shots to videogame 
mutants by night, getting 
shot down by your mutant 
boss by day. Now you can 
dress up your company- 
issue notebook for a killer 
evening at home. Plug the 
Asus XG Station into your 
ExpressCard slot and it 
shifts the burden to its 
own Nvidia 7900 processor, 
delivering nine times the 
graphics grunt of a typical 
laptop. And with its full 
suite of Dolby audio, the 
carnage sounds as good 
as it looks. XG Station: 

$600, www.asus.com 



Fetish 
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JAMIE FOXX COUN fAKKEtt 


THE LOOK AND SOUND OF PERFECT' 


Now Featuring Over 240 Titles 

HD DVD has more of the movies you love, with everything from action and adventure to comedy, 
sci-fi and romance. Plus interactive features that take you behind the scenes in completely new ways 


Shmbu 


MIAMI VICE 


Arouqju 


World Trade Centei 



Get 5 FREE* HD DVDs 

When You Buy Any Toshiba HD DVD Player 

Go to www.TheLookAndSoundOfPerfect.com for more details 
and a complete list of titles available through this special offer.** 


Offer valid only for purchases made between 03/01/07 and 07/31/07. Offer good in USA and Canada only. While supplies last • ’’Titles available through this offer may differ from those pictured here. See redemption certificate at 
www.TheLookAndSoundOfPerfectcom for a complete list of available titles. HD DVD with high definition content required for HD output. Viewing high definition content and up converting DVD content may require an HDCP capable 
input on your display device Because HD DVD is a new format that makes use of new technologies, certain disc, digital connection and other compatibility issues are possible If you experience compatibility problems, please 
contact Toshiba customer service. © 2007 North American HD DVD Promotional Group, Inc. 



















Thirty-five years ago, 
the government 
mandated that all cars 
must have seat belts. 
So do we need to wait 
for the government 
to tell us that all cars 
need Electronic 
Stability Control? 


When something’s this important, why wait for a mandate? The truth is, Electronic Stability 
Control (ESC) helps save lives. That’s why, this year, well build over 400,000 of our vehicles 
with ESC-standard-including the new Santa Fe, starting at $21,815? Also available incredibly 
well equipped for $24,515?* Now, that’s good thinking. Learn more at HyundaiUSA.com. 

The 2007 Hyundai Santa Fe. Awarded the Five-Star Crash Rating by NHTSA-^^-i^'^-i^ 


Government star ratings are part of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration's (NHTSA's) New Gar Assessment Program fwww.safercar.gov). Model tested with standard side-impact 
airbags fSABs). Safety belts should always be worn. Limited mode! shown, $28,815. 'MSRP for base mode! with manual transmission. ’*MSRP for SE mode!. MSRPs include freight; exclude taxes, 
title, license, and options. Dealer price may vary, Hyundai and Hyundai mode! names are registered trademarks of Hyundai Motor America. All rights reserved. ©2007 Hyundai Motor America. 
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Test | ULTRALIGHT LAPTOPS 


g Mighty Minis 

Just because it’s ultralight doesn’t mean a laptop can’t pack a punch. These sub-5-pound systems 
deliver everything you need to stay productive and amuse yourself on the road. Some KO the 
competition; others don’t measure up. —Christopher null 




HP Pavilion txlOOO 

wired Designed for entertainment: Nifty remote for Vista's 
Media Center functions stows in ExpressCard slot. Wide LCD 
viewing angle lets others see the show. Awesome audio (with 
two huge Altec Lansing speakers) for such a small system. 
tired AMD Turion 64 X2 CPU lacks oomph. Temperamental 
touchpad forgoes the usual smooth surface for a bumpy, 
tactile experiences, and the mouse buttons are terribly tiny. 
Pathetic 78-minute battery life with the four-cell standard 
unit; spring for the $39 extended battery. 

$1,855, www.hp.com 

•••••••• 


Toshiba Portege R400 

wired Its striking case could cause this laptop to be mistaken 
for a Mac. WAN works flawlessly, a rarity for Vista notebooks. 
Standard 2.5-hour battery life isn't spectacular, but an 
enormous extended-battery slab is included as backup. 

The 12.1-inch display is crazy-bright with LED backlighting. 
tired Spring-loaded hinge tends to slam lid shut violently. 
Only two USB ports. Mouse buttons and touchpad are inexpli¬ 
cably little and awkwardly placed. Swinging the purchase 
could require a second mortgage. 

$3,500, www.toshiba.com 


Lenovo ThinkPad X60 Tablet 

wired A wireless powerhouse. Available support for all four 
Wi-Fi standards (a, b, g, n) and exceptional signal strength 
with internal EV-DO. Included X6 UltraBase adds a slim optical 
drive, four USB ports, and stereo speakers. 
tired Expensive. Fingertip doesn't track well on touchscreen; 
requires substantial—as in scary—amounts of pressure. 
4:3-aspect-ratio display is chintzy. And would you put a speaker 
on a notebook's underside, facing downward? Neither would we. 
$2,500, www.lenovo.com 


Sony Vaio VGN-SZ230P 

wired One of the few gaming-capable notebooks 
in this weight class. Lighter than many competitors at 
4 pounds, despite a large 13.3-inch screen. Overall solid 
specs (1.83-GHz Core Duo processor, 120-gig hard drive). 
Integrated 1.3-megapixe! webcam. 
tired Alternating between Speed and Stamina modes 
requires a reboot. Wireless WAN system doesn't work with 
Vista and is slow because it relies on Cingular's EDGE network. 
Minuscule mouse buttons make room for a fingerprint reader 
that doesn't work with Vista. Only two USB ports. 

$1,900, www.sonystyle.com 


How We Tested 

■ FEATURES 

extra wireless technologies, and optical drives, 
n battery life 1 ;sted each machine for 
longevity by playing a movie until it died. 
■value We considered the ratio of price to 
performance. 
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MY PREVIOUS 
SECURITY SOFTWARE 
KEPT HITTING ME 
WITH POP-UPS. 

SO I GAVE IT A 
SMACKDOWN. 


4-0 MILLION USERS HAVE 
ALREADY DISCOVERED 
THAT SECURITY SOFTWARE 
DOESN’T HAVE TO BUG 
YOU WITH CONSTANT 
UPGRADE MESSAGES 
TO KEEP YOU PROTECTED. 

THEY’VE MADE THE MOVE TO 

AVG INTERNET SECURITY- 

SMARTER, MORE POWERFUL, 
FRUSTRATION-FREE PROTECTION 
AGAINST VIRUSES, SPYWARE, 
SPAM AND OTHER THREATS. 





















Check out our 
outstanding service and 
massive selection of shoes 
and you'll Zappos, too. 


Promotion 



The Elegant 
Quadrator 


Design at its 
most beautiful. 
The models of 
the Avenue line, 
with their striking 
appearance, have 
set the standard for 
the entire Xemex line since 
their launch. Already considered classics, Xemex Avenue is the 
squaring of the more common circle: innovation and perfection 
down to the last detail. The Avenue features a sapphire crystal, 
screw-down crown, is water-resistant to 165ft., and has an 
ETA automatic movement. Xemex can be purchased at 
xemex.com and at select fine retailers throughout the US. 

Call 1-800-360-2586 for information. 


BSH 




The Invasion 
Has Begun! 

Equipped with LED lights, flexible 
appendages, magnetic feet, and 
alligator clips, Moppels bend 
over backward to illuminate 
keyboards, wave notes, and 
hold pens.Twist and tweak 
the limbs of Flexman, 
Dino, Snake, and seven 
others to organize your 
space. Powered by batteries, USB, or automobile jack, Moppels 
are perfect for the high-tech desktop, dorm, or road! Start your 
collection today, only at www.moppels.com! Enter promo-code 
WM0407 at checkout to receive 10% off your order. 


• Free shipping both ways 

• Piece o'cake return policy 

• Millions of shoes 

Zapgosf 

POWERED by SERVICE™ 


New Liquid Heat 
Fat Burning 
Technology...For Men! 

Fizogen's "liquid-heat" thermogenic technology 
for men is becoming the #1-selling diet 
formula due to its powerful, fast-acting liquid 
gel capsule delivery system!The Burn contains 
potent ingredients to further help men keep 
and build muscle while burning fat! Available 
at GNC and Walgreens, www.gettheburn.com; 
1-800-632-1565 



Produced by WMI (203) 256-0880 (212) 673-4500 www.wminet.com 


See www.zappos.com/cs.zhtmI for details. 





















what red tape? 


When it comes to establishing a regional hub for your 
business, global HQ, distribution center or R&D facility, 
nobody expedites the process like Singapore. Things happen 
here. Quickly, efficiently, transparently. While others still 
have you filling out forms, or awaiting seals of approval, 
we roll out the red carpet. And have you up and running. 
In fact, you can even register your business online, in 
15 minutes flat. You see, we believe the simplest way to 
do something should be precisely that. Simple. 


Singapore, where else? 


EDI 

SINGAPORE 


For more information on how you can benefit from the investment opportunities in Singapore, visit www.sedb.com/edb/sgp or 
contact the Singapore Economic Development Board at Tel: (65) 6832-6832 Fax: (65) 6832-6565 Email: clientservices@edb.gov.sg 

Boston Tel: (1-617) 261-9981 Fax: (1-617) 261-9983 Email: edbbt@edb.gov.sg 
Chicago Tel: (1 -312) 565-1100 Fax: (1 -312) 565-1994 Email: edbch@edb.gov.sg 
Dallas Tel: (1 -972) 819-3868 Fax: (1 -972) 819-8226 Email: edbdfw@edb.gov.sg 
Los Angeles Tel: (1 -310) 553-0199 Fax: (1 -310) 557-1044 Email: edbla@edb.gov.sg 
New York Tel: (1 -212) 421 -2200 Fax: (1 -212) 421-2206 Email: edbny@edb.gov.sg 
San Francisco Tel: (1-650) 591-9102 Fax: (1-650) 591-1328 Email: edbsf@edb.gov.sg 
Washington, DC Tel: (1-202) 223-2571 Fax: (1-202) 223-2572 Email: edbwd@edb.gov.sg 
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Bright colors. Rich textures. Sleek finishes. This season, . 
expect to see them everywhere. Because the hottest models in 
the industry are coming out of Milan, Tokyo and Silicon Valley 
wearing nothing but Trendcast®. 

Trendcast® Styling Directions 2 from PPG Industries - the 
global leader in colors, finishes, textures and technology - 
is the world’s most sophisticated design tool. 

Our mobile studio is packed with the latest colors and finishes 
from around the globe, offering the broadest creative 
perspective in the industry. And our exclusive 
color technology indicator reveals upfront ^ 
information about availability, pry 

application ease, and relative cost 

- eliminating the guesswork. ■ 


Best of all, our Global Color Styling Team will work with you 
every step of the way, offering expert guidance from start to 
finish, ensuring great looking products. 

So before you start working on that next hot little number, 
call ours: 1-877-PPG-TREND to schedule a Styling Directions 2 
presentation or visit www.ppgtrendcast.com. 

DISCOVER A WHOLE NEW HUE™ 


trendcast 

W PPG Industrial Coatings 
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Xbox 360 
Accessories 

Bonus 

Features 

That Xbox 360 in your 
living room can do way 
more than play Gears 
of War: It can serve as 
the hub of your entire 
entertainment center. 

There are hundreds of 
accessories for Micro¬ 
soft’s console; we pimped 
our 360 to give you the 
411 on four of them. 

— CARLOS BERGFELD 
AND DANIEL DUMAS 



1) Xbox 360 
HD DVD Player 

wired One of the best values 
out there—this drive can be 
hacked to play movies without 
an Xbox 360. Simple to set up. 
Easy to use. Flawless playback 
of HD movies. Included remote 
gives you totalitarian control. 
tired Large power brick takes 
up valuable space. Noisy playback 
on graphics-intensive films. Lack 
of both HBMI and DVI hookups 
may infuriate cinephiles. 


2) Mad Catz Xbox 360 
Arcade GameStick 

wired Fun to use and works well. 
Spinner control handy for games 
like Breakout Comes with three free 
Xbox Live Arcade games (Frogger, 
Time Pilot, and Astropop). Includes 
Xbox Live Gold trial membership. 
Three turbo settings let you 
impress and "pwn" friends. 
tired Rumble feature is noisy. 
Awkward shoulder buttons 
make fighting games difficult to 
play. Classic design is impractical 


3) Pelican Air Flo Cooler 
for Xbox 360 

wired Matches white exterior of 
360. Fairly quiet. Includes standard 
component cables. Powered by 
console's USB port. Devices hook 
up easily to four USB ports. Powers 
on and off automatically. 
tired Adds about 2 inches of extra 
bulk to the 360's backside. Doesn't 
fasten securely. Build quality seems 
a bit cheap. Moves much less air 
than Nyko's popular Intercooler 360. 
$30, www.pelicanperformance.com 


4) Joytech Control 
Center 540C 

wired Five AV inputs, including 
four component inputs to manage 
your home theater. Built-in five-port 
Ethernet hub. Nice design—looks 
like the 360's little brother. Comes 
with remote control. 
tired Inferior cable renders 360- 
specific input useless. Some signal 
degradation (snowy flecks) when 
using component inputs with 
HDTVs. No HDMI. Won't convert 
composite or S-video input signals 


$200, www.xbox.com and uncomfortable for marathon 

if sessions. Costs 240 quarters. 

$60, www.madcatz.com 


to component output, requiring 
multiple video outputs. Steep price. 

$120, www.joytech.net 


• ••MM 


• •••• 




FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Lifepop Beat Generation Groove Master Stereo Bag 

$75, www.lifepop.tv 

A shout-out to the days when kids hoisted stereos on their shoulders, this messenger 
bag has all the ’80s style and twice the funk because of its built-in headphone jack, 
which pulls music from almost any MP3 player, satellite radio, or CD player. The 
Groove Master delivers surprisingly decent sound while simultaneously functioning 
as a spacious commuter bag. Fashionable, practical, and multitasking: This bag isn’t 
just groovy, it freakin’rocks.— Angela watercutter 


xbox accessories PHOTOGRAPH by Todd Tankersley 
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Graphing Calculators 

Number Crunchers 

That calculator on your computer can do only so much. Real math 
whizzes require specialized tools like these that graph complex 
mathematical functions. The best models combine ease of use with 
enough horsepower to handle the toughest tasks.— chris gigoux 



Texas Instruments 
TI-89 Titanium 

wired Updated Basic makes program¬ 
ming easy, even with a rudimentary 
understanding of the language. Includes 
PDA functions like contacts and calendar. 
Most powerful Tl model allowed on 
AP and SAT tests. 

tired 300-page manual will bore all 
but true geeks. More calculator than 
casual users need. 

$150, www.education.ti.com 


HP 50g 

wired With practice, high-end Reverse 
Polish Notation is the fastest way to 
handle tough problems. Training modules 
available from HP's Web site. 
tired Steepest learning curve of the 
lot. Although allowed on AP and SAT 
tests, calculator is best geared to college 
students. (Teachers probably won't be 
able to help you operate it.) 

$150, www.hp.com 


Casio ClassPad 300Plus 

wired Graphical interface makes it great 
for English majors and those stymied by 
more complicated calculators. Manipulate 
geometry onscreen by dragging points. 
tired Too few hard keys for advanced 
users. Programming ability not as robust 
as other calculators'. Suitable for only lower- 
division math and science courses. Pricey. 
$180, www.casio.com 


Sharp EL-9900C 

wired Double-sided keypad, for begin¬ 
ning and advanced functions. Great 
bargain. Trains the user for more advanced 
calculators. Might be good for families 
with students at different grade levels. 
tired Lose the keypad and you have 
yourself one handy-dandy paperweight. Not 
as robust as other brands. Only 64 Kbytes 
of memory. Not much of a user community. 
$90, www.sharpusa.com 




FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Dyson Root 6 

Handheld 

Vacuum 

$150, www.dyson.com 

The Root 6 may 
look like some sort 
of pneumatic drill 
from the future, 
but its lineage is 
hardcore vacuum. 
In our tests, this 
handheld sucker 
easily devoured 
everything from 
rocks to bobby 
pins. But it was 
also extremely 
noisy, roaring at 
roughly the same 
decibel level as 
an industrial vac 
five times its size. 
What's more, 
we got only six 
minutes of battery 
life from a three- 
hour charge. 

While the iconic 
design nets mad 
style points, short 
battery life makes 
the Root 6 ill 
equipped to pick 
up little more than 
a pile ofCheerios. 

—ERIKA STALDER 
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EadgET Lab 

Visit wlred.com/gadgets 
for daily reviews and news. 
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Whether you’re playing the ultimate video game or 
hitting the open road, your next adventure is up to you. 

Fully equipped with the available Jeep" Trail Rated 
Freedom Drive II'" Off-Road Group, the Jeep Patriot 
is built with a purpose - to take you on your own 
adventure in unmistakable high-tech style. 


Jeep knows you’re always game 
for fun, freedom, and adventure, 
so check out these games that 
embody the Jeep 4x4 spirit. 


AVAILABLE AT 


£3F GAMEFLV.COM 

Ready to Play 


*Based on 4-cylinder engine equipped vehicles and the 2006 Automotive News Entry-Level CUV segment. “EPA mpg estimated 26 city/30 highway for manual 4x2 models. **‘4x2 MSRP. 4x4 as shown, 
$23,530. MSRPs exclude tax. Jeep and Trail Rated are registered trademarks of DaimlerChrysler Corporation. Boston Acoustics is a registered trademark of Boston Acoustics, Inc. SIRIUS, the SIRIUS dog 
logo, and related marks are registered trademarks of SIRIUS Satellite Radio, Inc. 


PUBLISHER: ACTIVISION 


PUBLISHER: ELECTRONIC ARTS 


PUBLISHER: ELECTRONIC ARTS 


PUBLISHER: KONAMI 


- 


583 


Premium Sound Group with flip down liftgate i 

Take your tech along with easy-access flip pocket storage for 
your cell phone or PDA and an available 115-volt two-prong power 
outlet in the center console for your laptop or gaming system 

Plug in your own music with the standard auxiliary input jack 
for your MP3 player or enjoy the available SIRIUS® Satellite 
Radio programming 

Stay safe with Patriot’s standard Electronic Stability Program 
(ESP), all-speed traction control, brake assist, and Electronic Roll 
Mitigation (ERM) 


Power through with the 2.4L four-cylinder engine that boasts 
BEST-IN-CLASS 172hp* and a 30-miles-per-gallon EPA** 
highway rating, or opt for the 2.0L engine 




Turn the page to find 
out how to enter the 
Jeep Patriot Choose Your 
Adventure Sweepstakes. 




PUBLISHER: TAKE TWO 


PUBLISHER: ACTIVISION 

WWW.GAMEFLY.COM 


DVERTISEMENT 
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ALL NEW 2007 JEEP PATRIOT. CHOOSE YOUR ADVENTURE. 

What kind of adventure will you be drawn to first? With Patriots powerful 2.4L172 hp engine that gets uf 
Electronic Roll Mitigation, and its available Trail Rated capability, you’ll develop a sharp eye for adventure 

*EPA est. mpg of 26 city/30 highway for 5-speed manual-equipped 4x2 models. +4x2 MSRP. 4x4 Limited as shown, $23,530. MSRPs exclude tax. Jeep and Trail Ratei 


To see your next adventure take shape, pick a color and connect the dots. Stop at each star (★], then skip to the n 







































mber and start your tine again 



to 30 mpg,’ its long list of standard safety and security features like ESR ABS and 

[And it starts at only s 14,985. f Choose your adventure at PatriotAdventure.com 


jare registered trademarks of DaimlerChrysler Corporation. 





















































START NOW 


VIDEO GAME a 
RENTALS iw 

DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR V Ml 

• ovr, 4.000 mn • I.tr Mpp.ru, and , r ,u, m . , lo , Jtr J j 
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Computerized Sewing Machines 

Bobbin and Weavin’ 

These smart models stomp all over that mechanical monster Mom once used to cobble together your 
Chewbacca Halloween costume. Today's sewing machines come with built-in touchscreen computers, 
programmable embroidery patterns, USB slots, and direct-to-PC compatibility. Whether you’re an expert tailor 
or a novice seamstress, these textile tools let you stitch without a hitch. — neil geller 



Bernina Artista 730E 

wired Patented Stitch Regulator 
controls needle speed and gives 
freehand users the sensation of 
painting with thread. Meta! bobbins 
feel sturdy and provide tension 
control. Easy-to-use integrated 
software. Editing embroidery 
patterns is straightforward and 
intuitive. Troubleshooter is actually 
helpful. You can change thread 
without moving embroidery hoop. 
tired Basic sewing functions 
aren't computerized; you must 
thread the needle and lower 
the foot manually. Expensive 
($2,000!) PC software for 
designing embroidery patterns. 
$8,199, www.bernina.com 


Janome Memory 
Craft 11000 

wired Solid machine with wide 
selection of preset stitches. Built- 
in computer provides simple-to- 
navigate menus and fun, cartoonish 
graphics. Included instructional DVD 
is helpful and informative. Smooth, 
quiet motor. Needle threader 
never jams. It bulldozes through 
sewing errors and thick fabrics. 
tired Pattern-editing functions 
are so rudimentary they almost 
insult your intelligence. Sluggish 
CPU tests patience when editing 
work. Limited embroidery-design 
capabilities. Poor onscreen help. 
$7,499, www.janome.com 

•#•#### 


Hus q varna Viking 
Designer SE 

wired Sports 12 extra buttons 
preprogrammed for most-often- 
used functions. Easy to change 
accessories on the fly. You don't 
have to unthread machine to 
wind a bobbin. Computerized 
buttonhole sizing. Beautiful 
embroidery results. Detailed 
tutorials and built-in advisory 
system prompts you to use proper 
fabric weight, tension, and needles. 
tired Pronounced motor 
vibration interferes with stitching 
at high speeds. Poorly designed 
needle threader is difficult to 
use. Jam-prone needle. Thread 
often shreds and snags. 

$7,500, www.husqvarnaviking.com 

#••###• 


Baby Lock Ellegante 

wired One-touch button threads 
needle. Quick bobbin winder. 

Cuts and hides thread when 
embroidering. Smooth and steady 
needle action. Efficient motor. 
Touchscreen computer features 
Lock function. Elegant embroidery. 
tired Extremely steep 
learning curve for sewing novices. 
Confusingly complex instructions. 
Clunky, rigid interface with atrocious 
graphics. Tough to import designs 
via USB thumb drive, and no way 
to organize them. Pattern-editing 
capabilities virtually nonexistent. 
$7,999, www.babyIock.com 



FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Logitech Harmony 890 Advanced Universal Remote 

$400, www.Iogitech.com 

DVRs, audio receivers, massive LCD displays, spent Mountain Dew containers: 
Your living room is a chaotic mess of electronic components and soft-drink bottles. 
Logitech levels the playing field between the savvy technophile and the digitally 
challenged with the Harmony 890. Simple setup via USB connection to a computer 
tames up to 15 devices with commands like Watch TV or Listen to Music. — c. G. 



sewing machines photograph by Todd Tankersley 
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They're masters of innovation and technology, global thinkers 
that dominate their industries and point the way to the future. 
Our 10th annual list of the 40 most wired companies in the world. 


Google 

The masters of the universe are 
busily converting ad dollars into 
a global network of fiber lines 
and data centers. A planetary 
computer crunching ever- 
larger mountains of bits is an 
invention of historic import. 
Google's power to inspire both 
awe and fear continues to grow. 


Apple 

Tired: MP3 players. Wired: 
mobile handsets! And 
why not? Especially if the 
Apple crew can stuff most 
of a Mac into a futuristic 
gadget straight out of 
Minority Report. Cell phone 
+ iPod + social network¬ 
ing = marketer's dream. 


Genentech 

When you target specific 
biological mechanisms, your 
drugs can sidestep the one- 
disease rut: Avastin has been 
OK'd for a growing list of can¬ 
cers. And since 20 new drugs 
are set to enter the pipeline 
by 2010, the chances for 
more multiple hits are good. 


Samsung 

Mobile handsets have joined 
PCs as the focus of some of 
high tech's most brutal slug- 
fests. Samsung's upmarket 
strategy protects margins— 
a tactic it has been using 
to batter Sony in home 
theater and camcorders. 

Too bad about that iPhone. 


News Corp. 

Why fly capital-sucking TV 
satellites when you've got 
90 million MySpacers glued 
to their screens? King Rupert 
is feeding the greatest frenzy 
of media populism since the 
birth of the tabloid press. Now 
he needs to convert it into 
broadcast-style revenue. 
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Nintendo 

Hot graphics? Nah. What's 
delighting gamers—and 
blowing the smirk off Sony's 
face—is the Wii's acrobatic 
controller. Selling a million 
consoles a month gives the 
Pokemaster a happy chal¬ 
lenge: turning a runaway hit 
into an enduring franchise. 


Salesforce.com 

The pioneering purveyor of 
Web-based business apps 
keeps swiping small and 
midsize clients from giant 
rivals Oracle and SAP. Lat¬ 
est cool tool: a one-stop 
online marketing platform 
that ports your campaign 
directly to Google AdWords. 


Cisco 

As the petabits surge, Cisco 
keeps outflanking cut-rate 
competitors and surfing the 
flood of online video. VoIP 
gear and set-top boxes con¬ 
tribute to '90s-style earnings 
growth. Now CEO John Cham¬ 
bers hopes to sell the world on 
wall-size, hi-def telepresence. 


General Electric 

Good-bye to the slow-lane 
plastics division. Hello to 
avionics, security systems, 
and medical labs in a box. 
Edison's heirs keep doubling 
down on products too big, 
gnarly, or capital-intensive for 
companies that haven't been 
ruling Big Tech for a century. 


Nvidia 

Three trillion operations per 
second make for a killer demo: 
hyper-real renderings of 
glamazon Adrianne Curry. But 
the new GeForce 8800 chip is 
also speedy enough to launch 
gaming's graphics powerhouse 
into totally new markets, like 
gene sequencing. 


typobraphy by Satian Pengsathapon 
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Baidu 

In China, Google is just 
another imported also-ran. 
Baidu, which handles more 
than 60 percent of the coun¬ 
try's searches, is teaming up 
with recording giant EMI to 
deliver ad-supported music 
On demand: the biggest hits 
from Hong Kong and Taiwan! 


Toyota 

How about a buff Tundra 
CrewMax truck—with 
a dashboard nav screen 
that also displays the view 
from a tailgate-mounted 
camera—to tow your groovy 
Prius? Toyota doesn't con¬ 
fine all that cool tech to 
little green geekmobiles. 


SunPower 

Acquiring installation spe¬ 
cialist PowerLight gives Sun- 
Power total command of the 
solar food chain, from R&D 
to rooftop. The plan is to 
shear overall system costs 
in half, enough to let sun¬ 
shine compete head-on with 
cheap coal-fired grid power. 


Infosys 

So much for cut-rate coding. 
The rajas of outsourcing are 
taking on R&D and computer- 
aided engineering. But the 
work is still massively human¬ 
intensive, which means 
battling upstart rivals to 
hire more than 500 new 
Infoscions a week. 


Medtronic 

A chest implant that trans¬ 
mits vital signs to the Web 
for your cardiologist to 
view—the boomer iPhone! 
Medtronic's $25,000 pace¬ 
maker-like device is just the 
start. Look for similar inno¬ 
vations that treat epilepsy, 
obesity, and depression. 


photographs by Mark Hooper 
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in 2003, yahoo mail was the number tw< 
in the US, after Hotmail. Yahoo senior VP Brad GUHinghouse was 
charged with pushing it to number one. So when he heard about 
obscure competitor called Oddpost, he signed up for an account. 
From the moment Garlinghouse logged on, he realized the site was 
different. Flipping between messages was simple and quick. Mov¬ 
ing messages into folders was a drag-and-drop operation. Using 
the service felt just like running a desktop program. "Oddpost was 
a tipping point," Garlinghouse recalls. "Not just for Yahoo, but for 
the Internet. It demonstrated what could be." 

Today, what could be has come to pass. Yahoo acquired Oddpost 
in 2004 and has folded its features into a new version of Yahoo Mail 
that's in beta and receiving rave reviews. And webmail is mounting a 
challenge to traditional email programs. In December 2006,77 percent 
of Net users in the US visited an online email site. 

Email is the bellwether of a broader move from the 
desktop into the Internet cloud. Indeed, the desktop is 
fading. Apps once came in shrink-wrapped boxes and 
ran on a local operating system; today they live increas¬ 
ingly on the Internet, where they run in a Web browser 
for a monthly fee—or for no charge at all. Online video 
archives, encyclopedias, photo managers, calendars, 
accounting programs, even online word processors 
and spreadsheets are becoming ubiquitous. 

The concept, dubbed software as a service, was 
embraced early on by Salesforce.com. Founded in 
1999 to let businesses manage customer relationships 
over the Net, the company introduced a new kind of 
flexibility to enterprise applications. Customers didn't need to 
upgrade their software every few years; Salesforce did that behind 
the scenes. Scaling up to serve a growing business was as simple as 
paying a higher monthly fee. And users could access the software 
from any computer, in or out of the office. Among North American 
companies with more than $1 billion in sales, 61 percent plan to 
adopt a software-as-a-service app in 2007, up from 37 percent last 
year, according to a study by McKinsey. 

Now cloudware is filtering down to consumers. Google's free 
collection of online apps includes a suite of personal productivity 


r eb-based emailer tools that rivals Microsoft Office 


10 Gbytes of data storage and telephone support to boot. 

e same time, a profusion of Net-connected devices are chal¬ 
lenging the primacy of the desktop. Exhibit A: the Nokia N800 Inter¬ 
net Tablet, a slick handheld that does Web browsing, email, IM, and 
media playback. The TiVo digital video recorder sells movie tickets 
and streams Net radio. And smartphones like the Motorola Q, Sam¬ 
sung Blackjack, and a little monster called the iPhone are leaving 
the lonely desktop with less and less to do. 

By offering online alternatives to desktop apps, businesses can 
amass a trove of data about customers and their activities—infor¬ 
mation that can be used to deliver ever more tailored services. 
Consider wesabe.com, a personal finance service. The site pulls 
financial data from a user's bank, credit card, and other accounts. 

Then the server categorizes purchases, savings, 
and so on and compares them with the user's stated 
goals. It also compares each user's behavior with that 
of others on the site, computing average spending 
and saving habits. And it organizes communities of 
people who share particular aspirations or patron¬ 
ize a specific vendor. 

Sites like wesabe.com offer a glimpse of the future. 
What if online services could see the trail of bread 
crumbs people leave behind them on the Net? Privacy 
concerns aren't likely to trump the ample benefits. 
With a rich archive of personal data, online services 
could respond to individual preferences and habits. 

The corporate implications are obvious; for instance, 
managers could search for the company's top experts in a given 
area. Outside the office, services could fill in calendars with upcom¬ 
ing visits by faraway friends and assemble photo albums illustrating 
travel destinations popular among people who enjoy a particular 
activity. The desktop may vanish into the cloud, but in return the 
world will gain an Internet that understands individual users and 
how they relate to one another. 

////////////////////////^^^^ 

jason tanz is the author of Other People's Property: A Shadow 
History of Hip-Hop in White America. 
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Level 3 

Wiring the planet with fiber 
optics really was a great 
idea—it just took a while for 
YouTube and friends to come 
up with the petabits to make 
it pay. Level 3 boasts 50,000 
miles of prime Net backbone. 
Now it can start working 
off that $6 billion in debt. 



Exelon 

Emission caps? Carbon taxes? 
No worries when two-thirds 
of the 25,000 megawatts you 
produce are atom-powered. 
Exelon is aiming to build the 
first new US reactor in a gen¬ 
eration. Now, if Uncle Sam 
would kindly figure out where 
to stash spent nuclear fuel. 


Netflix 

CEO Reed Hastings is either 
a stone-cold visionary or the 
Hamlet of online media. After 
three years of indecision, 
Netflix is finally serving (13- 
list) movies online to select 
subscribers. Upgrade price 
tag: $40 million, most of last 
year's DVD-by-mail profit. 


Verizon 

Leading the telco charge 
against cable, Verizon's 
50-Mbps fiber-to-the-home 
service is almost twice as fast 
as its last rollout. Woo-hoo! 
Now competition has to 
bring stratospheric prices— 
upwards of $90 a month- 
down to earth. 


Electronic Arts 

The King Kong of interac¬ 
tive games needs big hits 
to justify its Hollywood- 
size overhead and keep 
itself in bananas. Speed, 
sports, and shooter fran¬ 
chises all continue to pull 
their weight—but just barely. 
Spore needs to soar. 
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Horsepower is what sends you 


against the back of your seat. 



Design is what makes that short 
journey more memorable. Rather 

than leveling off after an initial burst of acceleration, 
the all-new 306-horsepower Infiniti G rewards you 
with a seemingly endless progression of power. And 
continues to accelerate beyond that initial burst. 
Driven by a higher-rewing engine featuring a 7,600-rpm 
redline, we call this technology Acceleration SWELL. 


Visit lnfiniti.com. 



The all-new 2007 Infiniti G. Design. Beyond Machine 


ybur seat belt, and please donft drink and drive. INFINITI, and INFINITI model names 
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businesses used to just sell stuff, and that was the 
end of it. The customer was always right, yes, but only 
on the store floor or in the returns line. Now, though, 
the Net makes it ever-easier for buyers and sellers to 
talk to each other. So smart companies, particularly in 
Silicon Valley, are listening to their customers, using 
them to help develop products, and trying to lock them 
into long-term relationships. 

Call it the era of nonstop two-way business. Amazon.com relies 
on customer reviews to make itself more useful than a conventional 
store. Lego offers downloadable software so customers can design 
their own sets and then buy them online. Linden Labs' subscribers to 
Second Life become invested in virtual landscapes, improving them 
in ways that only make the environment more attractive to other 
subscribers. Medtronic doesn't just sell you a cardiac 
device. It sells you a heart implant that sends updates 
about your health to your physician. This gives you a 
constant connection to your doctor, and it gives your 
doctor a constant connection to the company. 

Not surprisingly, this trend is most evident at com¬ 
panies that do most of their business online. Consider 
Netflix. Its Cinematch system suggests movies based 
on users' ratings of other films and how other similarly 
minded people have judged movies. Customers can 
also get recommendations based on what their Mends 
have liked. The result has broadened customer tastes, 
bolstered independent filmmaking—and bound Net¬ 
flix subscribers firmly to its service. Netflix is now a 
hangout for cinephile hipsters who can tap into one another's rat¬ 
ings and movie requests. These customer-to-customer contacts 
only strengthen the ties between consumers and the company, whose 
! motto might just as well be 'Triends don't let friends leave Netflix." 

The customer loyalty that two-way business inspires reduces 
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price sensitivity, which is probably why Wal-Mart's effort to launch 
a cheaper, Netflix-type service never caught on. Locking customers 
into a network also helps you learn more about them, which means 
figuring out other stuff to sell them. Amazon, for example, uses shop¬ 
pers' book-buying habits to recommend everything from DVDs to 
clothes. At the same time, for customers, a sense of intimacy with a 
company can quickly lead to a sense of betrayal: When 
the news came out that Netflix had a system that would 
delay shipments to frequent renters, the outrage spread 
rapidly across message boards and blogs. And when one 
person leaves Netflix, their friends may well go, too. 

As customers get used to talking back to the people 
who sell them stuff, storefronts will also become more 
interactive. Shoppers with cell phones or handheld 
computers will be able to access product manuals, get 
instant tech support, read customer reviews, and per¬ 
haps custom-order items that aren't on the shelves— 
or that the store's own servers can suggest based not 
just on past purchases in the very same place but on 
what your friends enjoyed the other day. 

The time will come, in other words, when all sorts of stores are 
located on two-way streets. Even the ones in shopping malls. 
///////////////////////////^^^^ 

daniel akst (danieLakst@wilsoncenter.org) is a New York- 
based business writer. 



Monsanto 

Frankencorn engineered 
for ethanol production is so 
2006. Bring on the trans-fat- 
free soybeans! After years of 
fighting cultural headwinds, 
Monsanto is finally figur¬ 
ing out how to go with the 
flow. Climate-change spe¬ 
cial: drought-tolerant corn. 


Garmin _ 

GPS technology has infil¬ 
trated cockpits, dashboards, 
and handhelds. Now industry 
leader Garmin is making the 
crucial leap into networked 
smartphones, laptops, 
and PTAs— that's personal 
travel assistants. Let 10,000 
localized services bloom. 


Amazon.com 

Trying to be all stores to 
all shoppers, Amazon has 
to compete on a thousand 
fronts. Now CEO Jeff Bezos is 
bravely trying to mine value 
from the back end by offer¬ 
ing to handle everything 
from computing to ecom- 
merce for other businesses. 


NTT DoCoMo 

Fat and happy, Japan's wire¬ 
less Godzilla keeps ramp¬ 
ing up its technology while 
the rest of the mobile world 
battles with debt. A hundred 
megabits a second? Coming 
right up. Linux for mobile? 
Domo arigato. Not every¬ 
thing big telcos do is evil. 


EMC 

Disney Studios' post-Pixar 
remodel includes two EMC 
CX3-80 storage networks— 
just the thing for stashing 
1 billion 3-D textures. For the 
king of data warehousing, 
though, today's big opportu¬ 
nity is selling digital closet 
space for online video. 
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Take a closer look inside your medicine cabinet, and it’s likely you’ll find 
time-release or sustained-release pills. It’s a concept that seemed 
unimaginable not too many years ago. BASF advances in bioavailability 
help pharmaceutical companies ensure that the medicine inside each 
pill is delivered precisely when you need it. And when it comes to caring 
for patients of today and tomorrow, precision is everything. 

Learn more at basf.com/stories 
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Merge With are 

Complicated partnerships are so passe: M&A doesn't have to be a gooey mess, by daniel gross 


once upon a time, tech companies relied on their own R&D. Corn¬ 
ing spent 16 years patiently researching fiber-optic cables before 
bringing the product to market. Hewlett-Packard, Microsoft, and 
Intel long maintained a build-it-yourself ethic: Sell whatever you 
invented last year while in-house researchers steadily seek out 
the next big thing. 

But as products and markets grew more complex, and as new busi¬ 
ness models began supplanting the old more quickly, rolling your 
own became a much riskier proposition. So tech companies started 
to strike long-term alliances. Exhibit A: Wintel. And then, during 
the Internet boom, companies with nose-bleed valuations simply 
bought their way into new markets when promising technologies 
reached critical mass—viz eBay's purchase of PayPal. 

But when some of those blockbuster mergers got bififed—like Ter¬ 
ra's $12.5 billion stock deal for Lycos—or failed to pay 
dividends (eBay-Skype), the calculus changed. Today, 
time-consuming formal arrangements like mergers 
and joint ventures are passe, especially for big players 
seeking to dip a toe into new waters. Now the signature 
move for savvy companies is a quick, tactical strike to 
fill emerging gaps or explore a niche business. Call it 
virtual M&A—deals without the turf battles, pricey 
investment bankers, or messy divorces. 

In recent months, there have been a raft of tempo¬ 
rary alliances, marketing arrangements, and strategic 
partnerships between Wired 40 companies that oper¬ 
ate in different markets. When Apple announced the 
iPhone in January, Eric Schmidt, Google's CEO and a 
member of Apple's board of directors, appeared onstage with Steve 
Jobs. Why? Google Maps and Google search are embedded in the 
nifty device. And Schmidt made it clear that the Vulcan mindmeld 
of Apple's big brains with Google's big brains was just beginning. 
“You can actually merge without merging,'' Schmidt said. 

Later in January, Intel announced it would endorse Sun's Solaris 
operating system and distribute it to customers, while Sun said it 
would develop servers that use Intel Xeon processors and encour¬ 
age software vendors to expand offerings for Solaris that can run on 
Intel-based systems. The two companies, neighbors in Santa Clara, 
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California, aren't just exchanging compliments. The alliance calls 
for what the companies described as “joint engineering, design, 
and marketing efforts." Unlike with Microsoft and Intel, however, 
the partnership is nonexclusive. 

For content makers and wireless-service providers, this type of 
alliance makes a lot of sense. The creative types gain distribution, 
and the delivery guys get proprietary content that can hook fickle 
customers. Both parties get a chance to test out new markets with¬ 
out having to share their crown jewels. 

Of course, buyouts do still occur. But expect to see more of what 
happened in early December when Verizon and YouTube, a unit 
of Google, signed a “strategic mobile distribution agreement." 
Verizon Wireless V Cast customers will get access to certain You¬ 
Tube videos through their mobile phones. Garmin last September 
struck a deal with BlackBerry under which Garmin 
Mobile, an application that delivers maps, fuel prices, 
and traffic information, would be available on select 
BlackBerry devices. 

These short-term relationships can produce some 
unlikely bedfellows. For example, the fuddy-duddy 
auto industry has been speed dating with videogame 
makers, providing branded cars for racer titles. Last 
summer, Cadillac, the most staid of the car companies, 
struck a deal with Microsoft and Bizarre Creations 
to make V-Series cars available as downloadable 
expansion packs for EC's Project Gotham Racing 3. 
In the past, GM would likely have set up its own huge 
internal team to develop a strategy, then worked 
with its establishment ad agency to come up with some massive, 
overwhelming buy. 

As full-fledged marriages, most of these corporate alliances 
would wind up creating big sticky messes. During the iPhone intro¬ 
duction, Google CEO Schmidt suggested that a merged Apple and 
Google could be appropriately dubbed “Applegoo." But a weekend 
fling has every chance of success. 

////////////////////////^^^^ 

daniel gross (moneybox@slate.com) is the author of the 
forthcoming hook Pop! Why Bubbles Are Great for the Economy. 
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Intercontinental 

Exchange 

Once a back-room specialty, 
energy trading is now center 
stage. As the leading futures 
exchange for fossil fuels, 
electric power, and even emis¬ 
sions, the ICE is hot. Check 
its 2006 stock chart—up 
300 percent—and weep. 


Comcast 

Someday, bitstreams will be 
metered like water and elec¬ 
tricity. Until then, Comcast's 
fiesta of digital cable, VOD, 
DVR, and "triple play" con¬ 
nectivity rules. The challenge: 
fending off party-crashing 
telcos, satellite broadcast¬ 
ers, and online insurgents. 


BP 

Oil spills and exploding refin¬ 
eries provide more incentive 
than ever for the number three 
oil company to move "beyond 
petroleum." The recent $500 
million investment in an alt- 
energy institute is a high pro¬ 
file step in that direction—and 
less than a week's profit. 


Disney 

It's the wedding of Hollywood 
and Silicon Valley, Rev. Steve 
Jobs presiding. Disney boldly 
took the iTunes plunge. Now 
John Lasseter is sprinkling 
Pixar dust over its studios and 
theme parks. Can CEO Bob 
Iger devise a digital makeover 
for the rest of Mouse house? 


Yahoo 

Five hundred million users 
can't be that wrong. Sure, 
Yahoo got stomped by the 
most spectacular upstart 
in business history. But 
big-brand advertisers, fear¬ 
ing Google uber alles, are 
pulling for Yahoo's new 
Panama ad platform. 
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Boeing 

Burt Rutan isn't the only 
engineering visionary build¬ 
ing edgy new planes. Fast, 
fuel-efficient, and rivet- 
free, Boeing's carbon-fiber 
787 Dreamliner will be the 
first truly 21st-century sky 
ride when it hits the runway 
next year. Sorry, Airbus. 


eBay 

The perfect Internet busi¬ 
ness model generates outsize 
expectations—which means 
mistakes cost double. Wall 
Street slammed eBay for 
bungling in China and pissing 
off power sellers. Good thing 
PayPal and Skype are finally 
starting to earn their keep. 


Flextronics 

The Santa's workshop of glo¬ 
balization designs, builds, and 
ships everything from cell 
phones to printers—and now 
Lego blocks. Its hyperefficient 
supply chain fuels a Cam¬ 
brian explosion of converg¬ 
ing devices. And you gotta 
love what it does for prices. 


Corning 

In high tech, glass used to 
mean fiber optics. Today, 
screens are the hot com¬ 
modity, and Corning supplies 
LCD substrate to manufac¬ 
turers like Samsung and 
Sharp. As prices for flat 
screens fall and volume soars, 
the glassmaster profits. 


Gen-Probe 

Gen-Probe's nucleic-acid tests 
screen more than 80 percent 
of the US blood supply, flag¬ 
ging HIV-1, hepatitis C, and 
West Nile. Assays for prostate 
cancer are already approved 
in Europe. Top priority: rapid 
detection of E. coli and other 
food-borne pathogens. 
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People are acquainted with the star, the multi-faceted actor. But John Travolta is also a seasoned pilot with more than 5,000 flight hours under 
his belt, and is certified on eight different aircraft, including the Boeing 747-400 Jumbo Jet. He nurtures a passion for everything that embodies 
the authentic spirit of aviation. Like Breitling wrist instruments. Founded in 1884, Breitling has shared all the finest hours in aeronautical 

history. Its chronographs meet the highest standards of precision, sturdiness and functionality, and are all 
equipped with movements that are chronometer-certified by the COSC (Swiss Official Chronometer 
Testing Institute). One simply does not become an aviation supplier bv chance. 

, For an authorized Breitling dealer, please call 800 641 7343 
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BREITLING NAV1TI MER, INSTRUMENTS FOR PROFESSIONALS* 

A CULT OBJECT FOR AVIATION ENTHUSIASTS. 













Faster connections open new markets 
and rescue old ones, by kevin kelleher 


the late-'90s tech crash was especially hard 
on Level 3. The Colorado ISP had laid 20,000 miles of 
fiber-optic cable in anticipation of the Internet boom. 

Instead, the Net went bust. Facing substantial losses and 
$6.2 billion in debt, CEO James Crowe kept the company 
afloat through brutal jobs cuts, resourceful financing, 
and buyouts of even weaker rivals. Last year, revenue 
started growing again, and traffic on Level 3's lines rose 
75 percent. There's light at the end of the fiber. 

What changed? Broadband went mainstream. Consumer demand 
for data-dense media is filling Level 3's fat pipes with a rising tide 
of petabits. The global number of broadband con¬ 
nections (256 Kbps or faster) rose 33 percent last 
year, reaching a total of 264 million households. In 
some countries—South Korea and Hong Kong, Ice¬ 
land and Monaco—more than three quarters of resi¬ 
dences have broadband. In the US, the percentage is 
approaching 50. 

Of the Web's zillions of sites, a few can claim sub¬ 
stantial credit for whetting the appetite for broadband. 

First among them: YouTube, the division of Google 
that serves up more than 100 million videos a day, 
and MySpace, News Corp.'s social network that lets 
people stream songs and TV clips to 90 million of their 
best friends. A high-speed connection also opens the 
door to Apple's iTunes music-download service, and now the Mac 
daddy is working on next-gen bandwidth hogs: The iPhone boasts 
iTunes and Web access. And the Apple TV set-top box strengthens 
the marriage of Net video and traditional television initially con¬ 
summated by TiVo and Microsoft's Media Center. But high-speed 
Net access isn't just about music and video. Acquired by eBay in 
2005, Skype allows anyone with a fast connection to make phone 
calls to any other broadband customer free of charge. 
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As Net users become more bandwidth-hungry, ISPs are gearing 
up to serve them. Market leader Comcast has signed up 11.5 million 
households for cable-based connectivity with data rates of up to 
16 Mbps. Courting the high end, Verizon delivers 30 
Mbps to 700,000 homes, with 4.8 million more in its 
sights, and it recently rolled out a blistering 50-Mbps 
sendee. Meanwhile, the network buildout has buoyed 
hardware suppliers like Cisco, which is enjoying its 
best financial performance in years. 

Although the companies behind the broadband 
surge are largely American, the high-speed future is 
likely to play out first in the more advanced tech mar¬ 
kets of Asia and Europe. In South Korea, where 20- 
Mbps service is common, electronic gamers are stars, 
and 90 percent of twentysomethings have an avatar on 
the Cyworld social network. This broadband culture 
not only gives Samsung a local market for next-gen 
devices like the M8000 Mobile WiMAX phone, it also puts the world's 
premier broadband lab right in the company's backyard. 

The Korean example demonstrates a basic online principle: Band¬ 
width is destiny. Starved of data by narrow conduits, the online envi¬ 
ronment is barren. Widen the pipes, and watch the Net blossom. 

kevin kelleher (kpk99@yahoo.eom) wrote about open 
standards and personalization in issue 14.07. 



TSMC 

Astrophysicists are over the 
moon about the new Sing 512- 
core CPU, destined to simu¬ 
late the cosmos in a next-gen 
supercomputer. Who etched 
its delicate traces? TSMC. The 
fab-for-hire does the dean- 
room dirty work so chip wiz¬ 
ards can focus on design. 


Lenovo 

Talk about global—the world's 
number-three PC maker 
rotates its headquarters 
between Beijing, Singapore, 
Paris, and Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Lenovo is leverag¬ 
ing low-cost Chinese R&D 
into cool features like laptops 
secured by facial recognition. 


IBM 

Its engineering ranks have 
been decimated by the shift 
to lucrative IT services, but 
Big Blue can still punch like 
a heavyweight. Proof: Linux 
server code, chips powering all 
three top game consoles, and 
social networking software for 
the suit set. 


Intel 

The empire strikes back. 
AMD's ambush of the PC pro¬ 
cessor market precipitated a 
hail of new Intel marvels, like a 
supercomputer on a chip that 
uses less power than a light- 
bulb. Now Apple and Sun have 
Intel inside. Don't mess with 
smart, wealthy paranoids. 


Microsoft 

Wanted: second career for 
rich, fat, nervous ex-monopo- 
list. Desktop software is van¬ 
ishing into the cloud, and as 
balance-sheet replacements, 
Xbox and Zune don't pass the 
laugh test. Luckily, $31 billion 
in rainy-day money buys time 
and options. (But not Google.) 
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Contact us at 1-8QQ-P0RSCHE or porscheusa.com. 

©2007 Porsche Cars North America, Inc. Porsche recommends seat belt usage and observance of all traffic laws at all times. Model shown is Cayenne S with MSRP starting at $57,900. All prices 
shown are Porsche suggested retail prices only. MSRP excludes tax, license, registration, dealer prep, options, and destination charge. Dealer prices may vary. Specifications for comparison only. 


When do you tell it that it’s not a sports car? 

From conception it blurred the line between practical and thrilling. To that add a more 
muscular stance and a new, more powerful engine that heightens performance but uses less 
fuel. Perhaps some things are better left unsaid. Porsche Cayenne. There is no substitute. 


The new Cayenne. Starting at $43,400 
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Solar, ethanol, nukes—alternative 
energy is hot. 


something will have to keep the US economy run¬ 
ning when the era of cheap oil is over. Petroleum hit $80 
a barrel last year amid murmurs that worldwide produc¬ 
tion had peaked. Meanwhile, the grave cost of securing 
supplies became clear as the Iraq war dragged into its 
fourthyear. A1 Gore completed the trifecta with his Oscar- 
winning celluloid screed, An Inconvenient Truth, high¬ 
lighting the environmental toll of burning fossil fuels. So 
the rush is on to bring alternatives to a voracious energy market. 

The biggest surprise: After decades as an alt-energy backwater, 
solar power is suddenly a growth industiy. Historically, solar has been 
prohibitively expensive. But in the past year, economies of scale have 
finally started to kick in. Google, Microsoft, and Sharp 
outfitted facilities with panels, and Wal-Mart solicited 
bids to solarize as many as 340 of its big-box rooftops. 

In January, SunPower, which makes photovoltaic 
silicon panels that yield 50 percent more electricity 
than competing products, beefed up its ability to serve 
corporate and residential customers alike by acquiring 
PowerLight, a specialist in installation. Investors have 
bid the share price up to 120 times earnings. 

But solar panels require lots of space and work only 
while the sun shines. Wind energy, which is also on the 
rise (GE sold a record number of turbines in 2006) has 
similar limitations. The alt-energy dark horse: nuclear 
power. Straggling since the sobering portents at Three 
Mile Island in 1979 and Chernobyl in 1986, nuke plants have emerged 
as a consistent, compact, carbon-free option. The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission hasn't approved a new facility since 1978. But Exelon, the 
country ’s largest supplier of nuclear power, recently announced plans 
to apply for a permit. The NRG will rule on the request in 2012. 

In the meantime, the federal government is throwing its weight 
behind ethanol, a fuel made of corn or other plants. In his 2007 State 


of the Union address, President Bush pledged to quintuple out¬ 
put in the coming decade. That's good news for Monsanto, which 
sells corn seeds genetically engineered for easy conversion into 
auto fuel. And for BP. Bedeviled by explosions, oil spills, and price¬ 
fixing charges, the oil behemoth that fancies itself 
Beyond Petroleum recently redoubled its commitment 
to repairing the environment (and its public image) by 
putting up $500 million to fund biofuels research. 

The dream, of course, is to do away with hydro¬ 
carbon fuels altogether. Trojan horsepower is already 
on the road in the form of Toyota's hybrid engine. 
Publicly, Toyota has distanced itself from the notion 
of all-electric vehicles since scuttling the RAV4-EV 
in 2003. Nonetheless, it's one of several companies 
working to harness lithium-ion batteries charged 
with potentially clean energy from the grid. 

And big public companies aren't the only ones in 
the race. VC investment in alt energy exploded from 
$195 million in 2005 to more than $700 million in 2006. Ultimately, 
it may not be our better nature that drives the search for an afford¬ 
able, sustainable, domestically produced energy option but rather 
the only truly inexhaustible natural resource: human greed. 
///////////////////////////^ 

Contributing editor josh mchugh (www.joshmchugh.net) 
wrote about prosthetic legs in issue 15.03. 
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UIHET5 OUT The nine companies that slid off the Wired 40 this year. 


Citi 

Mirroring the global econ¬ 
omy is a nice business—but 
the temptation to play it 
safe is overwhelming. 

Costco 

Where's the innovation? 
Warehouses are not 
museums. 


DuPont 

Two cheers for eco-plastics, 
but the "science company" 
needs fewer products and 
more vision. 

InfoSpace 

The action is in search and 
mobile content. Unfortu¬ 
nately the numbers aren't. 


JetBlue 

Never mind the blizzard 
debacle. Low-cost point-to- 
point air travel was already 
old news. 

L-3 

Communications 

Zippy battlefield comms gear 
is cool, but it doesn't win wars. 


Li & Fung Group 

With China making the leap to 
exporting computers and cars, 
T-shirts are unimpressive. 

Pfizer 

Biotech was going to keep Big 
Pharma's product pipelines 
flowing. Instead, the arteries 
are more clogged than ever. 


SAP 

Selling online enterprise 
software is harder than it 
looks. And Oracle's take¬ 
over pirates are sailing rings 
around SAP's "organic 
growth." 
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Fujitsu ScanSnap^ It’s a snap. Why push paper when you can push a button? Free yourself with 
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The See-Through 


Fire the publicist. Go off message. 

Let all your employees blab and blog. In the new 
world of radical transparency, the path 
to business success is clear, by cuve Thompson 


photograph by Mark Hooper 
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Pretend for a second that you’re a CEO. 

Would you reveal your deepest, darkest 
secrets online? Would you confess that 
you’re an indecisive weakling, thatyour 
colleagues are inept, thatyou’re not really 
sure if you can meet payroll? Sounds 
crazy, right? After all, Coke doesn’t tell 
Pepsi what’s in the formula. Nobody sane 
strips down naked in front of their peers. 
But that’s exactly what Glenn Kelman did. 
And hethinks it saved his business. 


Last year, Kelman was the newly hired CEO of Redfin, 
an online brokerage firm that was, as he puts it, "the ugly 
red-haired child" in the real estate world. Redfin was try¬ 
ing to turn the industry upside down by refunding people 
two-thirds of the commission that real estate agents nor¬ 
mally charge. Customers loved the idea—why the heck 
did you need to hand over 6 percent of the price of your 
house, anyway? But agents hated it for destroying their 
fat margins, so they began blacklisting Redfin, refusing 
to sell houses to anyone who used the service. Kelman 
was struggling to close deals for his clients. 

His first reaction was to keep the situation quiet and 
pretend everything was OK. "We were really ashamed 
that our customers were getting pushed around, so we 
tried to keep it this dirty little secret," he says. But when 
months went by without any improvement, he decided 
to take a different tack. 

Kelman set up a Redfin blog and began posting witty 
screeds about the nasty underbelly of the real estate 
business. He denounced traditional brokers, accusing 
them of screwing customers with clubby, closed-door 
practices. ("If we don't reform ourselves, and take out 
all the sales baloney, too, people will come to hate real 
estate agents the way they hate tobacco companies or Big 
Oil," he wrote.) He publicized Redfin's internal debates, 
even arguments about the design of its Web site. He 
mocked himself: One post described how he had sat at 
a college job fair for hours, waiting in vain for a single 
student to approach him. ("This was particularly sober¬ 
ing because it meant we had outlosered our neighbor to 
the right, Ford Motor Company," he wrote.) Meanwhile, 
in the blog's comments, old-school agents were unleash¬ 
ing hissing attacks on Redfin. Kelman left the critiques 


*Coi 

margins are drawn 
from the author's 
blog, collision 
detection.net, where 
he invited readers 
to participate in the 
writing process. 


online and lashed right back, in 
full view of his customers. 

His enemies got nervous. All this 
intestinal spew seemed masochistic. 
Worse, it was probably badfor busi¬ 
ness. Everyone's business. 

But customers loved it. More and 
more signed on to use Redfin, and by 
the beginning of this year, Kelman 
and his crew were closing several 
deals a day. "Instead of discourag¬ 
ing customers, being open about 
our problems radicalized them," 
Kelman says. "They rallied and 
started pulling for us." 

Like some crazed convert, he trumpeted his epiphany: 
"I honestly believe that if Redfin were stripped absolutely 
bare for all the world to see, naked and humiliated in 
the sunlight, more people would do business with us." 
Follow me, he urged. 

And many have. Radical forms of transparency are 
now the norm at startups—and even some Fortune 500 
companies. It is a strange and abrupt reversal of corpo¬ 
rate values. Not long ago, the only public statements a 
company ever made were professionally written press 
releases and the rare, stage-managed speech by the CEO. 
Now firms spill information in torrents, posting inter¬ 
nal memos and strategy goals, letting everyone from 
the top dog to shop-floor workers blog publicly about 
what their firm is doing right—and wrong. Jonathan 
Schwartz, the CEO of Sun Microsystems, dishes com¬ 
pany dirt and apologizes to startups he's accidentally 
screwed. Venture capitalists now demand that CEOs be 
fluent in blogspeak. In February, after JetBlue trapped 
passengers for hours in its storm-grounded planes 
and canceled 1,100 flights, CEO David Neeleman tried 
to deflect the blast of bad publicity by using YouTube 
to air his own blunt mea culpa. Microsoft, once a para¬ 
gon of buttoned-down control, now posts uncensored 
internal videos—and encourages its engineers to blog 
freely about their projects (see page 140). The very 
process of developing ideas, products, and messages 
is changing—from musing about it in a room with your 
top people to throwing it out on the Web and asking the 
global smartmob for a little help. That's how this article 
was written: I've been blogging about it since I started, 
and some of the reader input I received is reproduced 
on these pages. 1 
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The Internet has inverted the social physics of infor¬ 
mation. Companies used to assume that details about 
their internal workings were valuable precisely because 
they were secret. If you were cagey about your plans, 
you had the upper hand; if you kept your next big 
idea to yourself, people couldn't steal it. Now, billion- 
dollar ideas come to CEOs who give them away; corpora¬ 
tions that publicize their failings grow stronger. Power 
comes not from your Rolodex but from how many blog¬ 
gers link to you—and everyone trembles before search 
engine rankings. Kelman rewired the system and thinks 
anyone else could, too. But are we really ready to do all 
our business in the buff? 

“you can't hide anything anymore," Don Tapscott 
says. Coauthor of The Naked Corporation, a book about 
corporate transparency, and Wikinomics, Tapscott is 
explaining a core truth of the see-through age: If you 
engage in corporate flimflam, people will find out. He 
ticks off example after example of corporations that 
have recently been humiliated after being caught try¬ 
ing to conceal stupid blunders. There's Sony, which 
put a rootkit—a piece of spyware—on music CDs as a 
secret copy-protection technique, only to wind up in 
court when bloggers revealed that the code left their 
computers vulnerable to hacker intrusions. There's 
Microsoft, this time on the wrong side of the transpar¬ 
ent shower curtain, offering to pay people to buff up 
the company's Wikipedia entry. And Diebold, which 
insisted its voting machines were unhackable—until a 
professor posted a video of himself rigging a mock elec¬ 
tion on them. The video went viral and racked up some 
300,000 YouTube views. 

Secrecy is dying. It's probably already dead. 2 In a world 
where Eh Lilly's internal drug-development memos, Paris 
Hilton's phonecam images, Enron's emails, and even the 
governor of California's private conversations can be 
instantly forwarded across the planet, trying to hide 
something illicit—trying to hide anything, really—is an 
unwise gamble. So many blogs rely on scoops to drive 
their traffic that muckraking has become a sort of mass 
global hobby. Radical transparency has even reached 
the ultrasecretive world of Washington politics: The 
nonprofit Sunlight Foundation has begun putting zil¬ 
lions of public documents in elegantly searchable online 
databases, leaving it to interested citizens to connect 
the dots. One adroit digger recently discovered that 
former House Speaker Dennis Hastert had earmarked 
$200 million for a highway to be built near a property 
he had a stake in. When the property was sold, Hastert 
made a 500 percent profit on his original investment, 
provoking a wave of negative coverage. 

All of which explains why the cult of transparency 
has so many high tech converts these days. Trans¬ 
parency is a judo move. Your customers are going to 
poke around in your business anyway, and your work¬ 
ers are going to blab about internal info—so why 


not make it work for you by turning everyone into a 
partner in the process and inviting them to do so? 

Take Southwest Airlines, which last spring set up 
an “online watercooler"—a blog where 30 employees 
ranging from marketing executives to pilots and ticket 
agents post weekly entries about their jobs and per¬ 
sonal lives. By last summer, the site was so well read 
that when CEO Gary Kelly posted about the possibility 
of Southwest adopting assigned seating—ending its 
first come, first seated policy—more than 600 people 
swarmed the discussion area to weigh in. (The consen¬ 
sus? “If it ain't broke, don't fix it," says Paula Berg, who 
runs Southwest's site. “People who fly us all the time 
already know how to work the system.") 

Some of this isn't even about business; it's a cultural 
shift, a redrawing of the lines between what's private 
and what's public. A generation has grown up blogging, 
posting a daily phonecam picture on Flickr and listing 
its geographic position in real time on Dodgeball and 
Google Maps. For them, authenticity comes from online 
exposure. It's hard to trust anyone who doesn’t list their 
dreams and fears on Facebook. 

So maybe it's not very surprising that at firms like 
Zappos.com, the rapidly growing online shoe retailer, 
CEO Tony Hsieh can experiment with levels of disclosure 


2Secrecy won't be 
dead. It will simply 
hide in plain sight. 

The hyperconnectivity 
and transparency 
of this kind of world 
accelerates the 
flow of information, 
creating incentives to 
hijack the process to 
push particular memes, 
including disinforma¬ 
tion. The techniques 
for manipulating 
information flows will 
only become more 
sophisticated over 
time as the world 
becomes increasingly 
connected. 

Posted by 
Mark SafranskI 


Glenn Kelman, CEO 
of online real estate 
brokerage firm Redfin, 
says he saved his 
company by stripping 
it "absolutely bare" 
on his blog. 
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^Kind "tyranny of the 
^^majority." It is some- 
r thing that I haven't 
heard too many people 
talk about but what 
happens when the 
majority is wrong? 
Posted by Tristan Louis 


4 

the ultimate counter¬ 
example of the moment 
is the iPhone. You can't 
imagine something like 
that coming out of an 
open, deliberative pro¬ 
cess. I think there is 
a difference between 
general efficiency & 
utility and real excel¬ 
lence. Often it's dark 
secrets and small teams 
in dark rooms that still 
deliver the goods. 
Posted by Robin Sloan 


5 If you want to keep 
something secret, pick 
up a pencil and write 
it on a piece of paper. 

Posted by 
Scott Stoddard 


that most executives would consider freakish. A com¬ 
pany-wide wiki lets staff members complain about prob¬ 
lems and suggest solutions. Hsieh and other executives 
work at desks sprinkled among the banks of customer- 
service phone agents ("Anyone can hear our conver¬ 
sation/' Hsieh said when I called). If customers can't 
find the shoes they want at Zappos, agents are encour¬ 
aged to point them to other stores. Suppliers are given 
detailed information about which shoes are selling and 
how much profit Zappos has made off them. None of this 
hurts Zappos; on the contrary, Hsieh figures it makes 
his employees, suppliers, and customers more forgiv¬ 
ing of everyday snafus. "The more they know about us, 
the more they'll like us," he predicts. 

being^"liked" sounds awfully touchy-feely—yet 
it's central to this flowering of glasnost. Today's pub¬ 
lic has been serially disenchanted by years of corpo¬ 
rate scandals and on-the-cheap customer service so 
inhuman it couldn't pass the Turing test. "I think that 
most of the rage people feel toward these big institu¬ 
tions, like government or corporations or media, is that 
they feel they're not listened to, that no one's there," 
says Shel Israel, coauthor of Naked Conversations. By 
seeming "basically like a normal human," a company 
can quickly generate a surge of 
goodwill. As Redfin's Kelman 
puts it, "There's a whole class 
of CEOs who can hardly write an 
email. But I feel like in this new 
digital world, there are haves and 
have-nots, and people who can't 
write convincingly—they're 
leaving themselves defenseless. 

The people who clearly enjoy 

writing and blogging are like CEOs 2.0—they have 

competitive advantage over other CEOs." 

The new breed of naked executives also discover that 
once people are interested in you, they're interested in 
helping you out—by offering ideas, critiques, and extra 
brain cycles. Customers become working partners. 3 Kel¬ 
man used to spend valuable work time arguing why the 
real estate business had to change; now his customers 
do battle for him, wading into Redfin's online forums to 
haggle with old-school agents. 

When I posted a long entry on my blog describing this 
story in detail—normally a huge no-no in the competi¬ 
tive magazine business—interesting ideas came pour¬ 
ing across the transom. One reader, a software designer 
in France, told me he'd recently published the source 
code of his proprietary programs—and that doing so 
had increased sales. Clients were more likely to trust 
his wares, he found, when they knew what was going 
on beneath the hood. 

Others enjoyed ripping apart my new theories. Several 
pointed out that secrecy can be necessary—CEOs are 
often required by law to keep mum, and many creative 


endeavors benefit from being closed: Steve Jobs came 
up with a terrific iPhone precisely because he acts like 
an artist and doesn't consult everyone. 4 In fact, secrecy 
is sometimes part of the fun. Who wants to know how 
this season of 24 is going to end? It's not secrets that are 
dying, as one reader named gjudd noted, but lies. 

Nearly everyone I spoke to had a warning for would- 
be transparent CEOs: You can't go halfway naked. It's 
all or nothing. Executives who promise they'll be open 
have to stay open. The minute they become evasive 
about troubling news, transparency's implied social 
compact crumbles. 

Jason Goldberg, CEO of the job-finding site Jobster, 
discovered this the hard way. In December, rumors 
began swirling that he was planning layoffs. On his blog, 
Goldberg stoutly denied everything: "Everybody's all 
a-speculating. A lot of falsehoods are being bandied 
about." But he was also dropping coy and ominous clues. 
He posted a list of songs he was listening to, including 
"And I'm Telling You I'm Not Going" and "Dirty Laundry," 
and he reminded staff to use up their vacation days. 

A week later, he announced that Jobster was— 
whoops—laying off 40 percent of its staff. Goldberg 
had to have known all along. Critics savaged him as a 
hypocrite, and mocking blog entries piled up. 5 


GOOGLE IS NOT A SEARCH ENGINE. IT'S 
A REPUTATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM. 

BY ENHANCING TRANSPARENCY. 
COMPANIES CAN MANAGE THEIR IMAGE^ 

AS NEVER BEFORE. 


goldberg probably hopes that little incident will 
quietly fade away. But it won't, for one simple reason: 
When you type "Jason Goldberg" into Google, a link 
to a n International Herald Tribune story detailing the 
entire debacle appears near the top of the first page of 
results. Anyone who searches for Goldberg will imme¬ 
diately trip over the biggest faux pas of his career. It has 
entered, as it were, his permanent record. 

Which illustrates an interesting aspect of the Inter¬ 
net age: Google is not a search engine. Google is a 
reputation-management system. And that's one of the 
most powerful reasons so many CEOs have become more 
transparent: Online, your rep is quantifiable, findable, 
and totally unavoidable. In other words, radical trans¬ 
parency is a double-edged sword, but once you know 
the new rules, you can use it to control your image in 
ways you never could before. 

Think about how Google works. When you type in a 
term, the search engine puts the site with the most links 
pointing toward it at the top of the list. That means blog¬ 
gers and discussion boards are extremely powerful in 
influencing Google's search results, because bloggers 













and discussion-board posters are promiscuous linkers, 
constantly pointing to things they love or hate. Google 
hoovers up those links and makes recommendations 
based on them. Jason Goldberg may prefer that people 
didn't read that Herald Tribune story but it doesn't mat¬ 
ter. Tons of bloggers and online writers have decided to 
link to it, and they have the final word. Companies have 
watched their biggest screwups quickly migrate to the 
top of a Google search. When Shel Israel and blogger 
Jeff Jarvis wrote about wretched treatment by Dell's 
customer service, their posts were so gleefully linked 
to that for a while they appeared as the number one and 
two search results for "Dell." 6 

"Online is where reputations are made now," says 
Leslie Gaines Ross, chief reputation strategist—yes, that's 
her actual title—with the PR firm Weber Shandwick. She 
regularly speaks to companies that realize a single Google 
search determines more about how they're perceived 
than a multimillion-dollar ad campaign. "It used to be 
that you'd look only at your reputation in newspapers 
and broadcast media, positive and negative. But now 
the blogosphere is equally powerful, and it has different 
rules. Public relations used to be about having stuff taken 
down, and you can't do that with the Internet." 

But here's the interesting paradox: The reputation 
economy creates an incentive to be more open, not less. 
Since Internet commentary is inescapable, the only 
way to influence it is to be part of it. Being transparent, 
opening up, posting interesting material frequently and 
often is the only way to amass positive links to yourself 
and thus to directly influence your Googleable repu¬ 
tation. Putting out more evasion or PR puffery won't 
work, because people will either ignore it and not link 
to it—or worse, pick the spin apart and enshrine those 
criticisms high on your Google list of life. 

This is precisely what Richard Edelman realized after his 
own PR firm landed in hot water. Edelman had long urged 
his client firms to engage openly and honestly with cus¬ 
tomers online. But last fall, bloggers exposed the fact that 
Edelman's firm had been involved in some icky subterfuge: 
His employees had created a set of "flogs" for Wal-Mart— 
fake blogs that pretended to be written by genuine, real- 
life Wal-Mart fans. Angry posts began working their 
way up to the first page of a Google search on "Edel¬ 
man." So Edelman himself did the only thing he could 
do: He apologized on his own blog, apologized some 
more, and began posting his own responses on blogs 
that were attacking him. He was wildly promiscuous, 
personally putting the message out anywhere he could, 
in what became a largely successful attempt to swamp 
the Google bots and prevent the critique from metasta¬ 
sizing. "If you're not out there playing, then you're kind 
of missing your left arm," he says. 

Indeed, network algorithms do not favor the cagey 
or secretive. They favor the prolific, the outgoing, the 
shameless. In the Reputation Economy, even a healthy, 
happy company needs to worry about its good name if 


only six or seven people are talking about (and linking 
to) it. When that's the case, "a casual reader has only 
a few opinions to determine what sort of company or 
person you are," says Peter Hirshberg, chair of the blog 
search engine Technorati. One bad blog post can kill you. 
But if you've got hundreds or thousands of sites link¬ 
ing to you and commenting on you, the law of averages 
takes over, and odds are the opinion will be accurate: 
The cranks will be outweighed by cooler heads. Again, 
the Net rewards the transparent. 7 

In January, bloggers began passing around a story 
that was disastrous for Southwest Airlines: The com¬ 
pany had allegedly refused to let an overweight man with 
hepatitis C board a flight unless he bought two seats— 
even though he'd gained weight because of the disease 
and was traveling to a lifesaving operation. Southwest 
immediately posted an apology and explanation for the 
error. It even allowed a link to the negative story and 
then—in one of those judo moves—managed the tor¬ 
rent of hits and links into a net positive. "People don't 
want to hear about it in The Wall Street Journal— they 
want to hear about it on the blog," Southwest's Berg 
says. Most commenters accepted the apology, and some 
plunged into a sophisticated discussion of the econom¬ 
ics of carrying overweight passengers. 

There's no going back, yet many young CEOs worry 
that they're on a treadmill: Once they've started blog¬ 
ging, they can't stop, and that takes valuable time away 
from running their businesses. They also worry that all 
their witty little missives are simply giving critics fuel 
for later pyres. One new firm, Reputation Defender, last 
year began offering services to "clean up your tracks" 
online—by emailing sites and discussion forums that 
contain unflattering information and asking, nicely, 
to have it removed. "We do search and destroy," says 
Michael Fertik, the company's founder. 

One can imagine how the twin engines of reputation 
and transparency will warp every corner of life in years 
to come, for good and ill. The political culture in Wash¬ 
ington might be affected—especially when the first 
MySpace candidate gains the trust of the electorate by 
openly posting about every closed-door meeting, impor¬ 
tunate lobbyist, and campaign strategy session. 8 (The 
Sunlight Foundation is already encouraging politicians 
to do this.) Perhaps the first day of your new job, you'll 
be given a laptop, a keycard—and a public blog you'll be 
expected to post to 10 times a day. Or maybe one day a 
firm's reputation will collapse in a matter of hours when 
a minor gaffe is instantly amplified by a global Google 
mob. The future could be a brushed-chrome machine 
made of truth and honesty—or some gothic nightmare 
in which the whole economy is driven by gossipy high 
school dynamics. Either way, there's no use trying to 
resist. You're already naked. HD 

///////////////////M^^ 

clive Thompson (clive@clivethompson.net) wrote 
aboutPleo, the robotic dinosaur ; in issue 15.01. 


^The last point you raised 
is the one sticking with 
me: Reputation is 
everything. The idea 
that if you don't talk 
about yourself, other 
people will... that's a 
strong one. What if you 
don't have the time 
to talk about yourself 
though? A corporation 
hires a PR agency to talk 
about them because 
they need the atten¬ 
tion and need to control 
what is said. Is the 
digital divide being 
widened exponentially 
by this sort of group 
activity? Is access 
tothehivemind 
helping the digital 
'haves' outpace the 
digital 'have-nots' 
at an accelerated pace? 
Posted by Tony Blow 


70ne important area 
that might be worth 
investigating is 
academic research. It is 
becoming expected that 
researchers will publish 
their raw data online. 
This serves the dual 
purpose of keeping 
the researchers honest 
as well as allowing 
others to directly build 
upon their work. I'm 
sure you know that 
the sharing of scientific 
data was Berners-Lee's 
impetus for creating 
this ol' Web in 
the first place. 

Posted by Bret Victor 


8|'ve never seen an 
example of this, but I've 
always felt that political 
campaigns ought 
to be totally trans¬ 
parent. There ought 
to be embedded 
cameras and journal¬ 
ists who have 100 
percent access to all 
meetings, with all 
content being posted 
on the Web. That 
would distill legiti¬ 
mate dialogue from 
the spin very quickly. 
Posted by 
Darren Barefoot 
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When five Microsoft guys started posting internal 
videos for the world to see, many at the famously secretive company 
freaked. And that was before thousands of in-house 
bloggers took to their keyboards. A dispatch from the front 
lines of transparency, by fred vogelstein 
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Lenn Pryor knew his little project was going to upset 

some of his colleagues at Microsoft. And sure enough, 
when the junior exec unveiled a Web site called Channel 9 
in April 2004, the organization reacted like a dog whose 
tail had been stepped on. You could hear the yelps and 
howls all over Redmond. Pryor started to sweat. 


.0 told you you could do this? I want a meeting with your VP,” 
email from a marketing executive in the Windows division, 
of the information in the last video was false. Do you real- 
eholders could sue us over this?” an attorney pinged. And 
ere were the dozens of awkward hallway run-ins: Someone 
in public relations or marketing would stop Pryor and ask, in effect, 
"Who do you think you are?” 

By then, Pryor had been at Microsoft seven years. He spent the 
last two as director of platform evangelism—building good relations 
with outside code writers. For Channel 9, he had a powerful line of 
executive support running all the way up to Jim Allchin, then head of 
the company’s giant Windows division. But in the face of some of the 
"nastygrams,” as he calls them, Pryor wondered how long that sup¬ 
port would last. "That first month I probably had 10 to 15 near-death 
experiences where I thought I was going to be fired,” he says. 

What Pryor had done to set off this uproar was outfit a team of 
five people, himself included, with camcorders and turn them loose 
on the company to interview engineers about their jobs and their 
products. Then he posted the clips—unvetted and largely uned¬ 
ited—to a Web site that anyone, inside or outside the company, 
could see and comment on. He and his team expected the initiative 
to be controversial, so, except for the executives backing it, they 
told almost no one in the company. "The key,” Pryor says, "was 
to not draw too much attention to ourselves.” By lying low, Pryor 
headed off preemptive opposition. But when Channel 9 launched, 
executives in PR, marketing, and legal reacted with alarm. "They 
didn’t take it well at first,” Pryor tells me. 

Today, Channel 9 is one of the few things at Microsoft that company 
image mavens love to talk about. Google is kicking Microsoft’s butt 
in search; Vista, its new operating system, is getting tepid reviews. 
Zune, its iPod killer, can’t kill a flea. And Nintendo’s Wii, not the Xbox 
360, is the hottest game console in town. Channel 9, on the other 
hand, makes Microsoft look downright visionary. No large com¬ 
pany—with the possible exception of Sun Microsystems—is as far 
along in understanding how the Internet changes the way employees 
connect with suppliers, customers, shareholders, and peers. The goal 
is clear: Reestablish Microsoft as a cool, progressive enterprise that 
appeals to customers, investors, and top job prospects. While the rest 
of corporate America is scrambling to figure out whether it wants to 


allow blogging at all, famously guarded, control-freak Microsoft has 
embraced the idea of transparency with messianic fervor. 

You may have heard of Robert Scoble, the Microsoft blogger 
who became a Web celebrity, winning over software developers 
with bracingly candid posts about his employer. (He left for a pod¬ 
casting startup 10 months ago.) But Scoble was just the most vis¬ 
ible face of the transparency revolution Channel 9 ignited inside 
Microsoft. In fact, the 71,000-employee company now has more 
than 4,500 bloggers posting on every imaginable tech topic, from 
startups to SQL. There’s Larry Hryb, Xbox Live’s director of pro¬ 
gramming, who blogs two or three times a day under the pen name 
Major Nelson—his Xbox Live handle—and does a weekly podcast. 
His posts have made conventional PR for the Xbox all but obsolete. 
If you want to see the most recent Microsoft press release about the 
gaming system, you can find it on Major Nelson’s blog. But you’ll 
also get accounts of his travels to seemingly every gamer event in 
the world, full audio of interviews he conducts with Xbox manag¬ 
ers, Q&As with developers in the trenches, and commentary about 
the latest consoles, games, and accessories. 

Then there’s Mini-Microsoft, an anonymous manager who, since 
2004, has taken the company to task for everything from its stifling 
bureaucracy and the way it pays and evaluates employees to the 
quality of food in the cafeteria and the lack of towels in the com¬ 
pany locker room. The theme of his blog is that Microsoft is too 
big and should be broken up. When Mini first started posting from 
an anonymous Web server, there were high-level meetings about 
arranging a sting to uncover his identity, but executives quickly 
decided against it. True, he was airing dirty laundry and embar¬ 
rassing the brass, but "everyone knew he was right,” says one for¬ 
mer executive. "The point was to fix the problems he was bringing 
up.” And the company has addressed many of them. Towels are 
back in the locker room, the food is better, there’s a new employee- 
evaluation system, and Lisa Brummel, Microsoft’s senior VP of 
human resources, has started a successful internal blog she uses 
to communicate with employees. 

Mini is delighted. He still takes care to post only from home and 
always uses a special cell phone when conducting business as Mini. 
But he knows he owes his freedom to the forbearance of upper man¬ 
agement. "I exist because they haven’t come after me,” he says. 

















pryor used to be terrified of flying. A close friend had survived 
a near-crash in the early '90s, and it affected Pryor deeply. The idea 
of putting his life in the hands of two pilots he didn't know gave him 
panic attacks. Before boarding a plane, he was routinely sick to his 
stomach, and he spent most of each flight alternately meditating 
and gripping his arm rests in fear. Then he met a pilot for Delta Air 
Lines. Pryor quizzed the pilot about every detail of flying jetliners, 
how many backup systems they had, what it would take to make 
a plane fall out of the sky. It worked. By getting inside the pilot's 
head, he came to understand how safe flying actually is. 

A decade later, Pryor was 
seeing similar signs of anxi¬ 
ety in the tens of thousands 
of software developers who 
create programs that work 
with the Windows operat¬ 
ing system. These outside 
programmers, of course, are 
an essential component of 
Microsoft's dominance. They 
supply the thousands of 
applications—from Norton 
AntiVirus to Adobe Photo¬ 
shop—that add up to a rich 
digital ecosystem. But devel¬ 
opers were becoming wary 
of the company many saw as 
the Darth Vader of tech. (The 
US antitrust investigation 

was still fresh in their memories.) At the same time, code writers 
were beginning to see a growing demand for apps that run on Linux 
and on Apple's machines. Companies like Yahoo and Google were 
writing software that could just run in a browser. And operating 
systems for handheld devices from Palm and BlackBerry raised the 
specter of consumers opting out of the PC altogether. "We were 
worried about losing developer market share," Pryor says. 

He thought that if he could make it easier for outside program¬ 
mers to get to know the company's engineers—to make the com¬ 
pany's development process more transparent—they wouldn't be 


WHAT IF 
THE CAMERAS 
REVEALED 
SECRETS 
JOTTED ON A 
WHITEBOARD? 
WHAT IF 
ASUBJECT 
GOTFLUSTERED 
AND SAID 
SOMETHING HE 
SHOULDN'T? 


as wary of Microsoft. He and When it comes to transparency 

his team had experimented initiatives, says Jeff Sandquist, who 

runs Channel 9, 'the hard part is deciding 
with blogging at a developer y 0U trust your em p| 0 y ees enough" 

conference in the fall of2003 

and noticed how much their audience liked it. 

And then it hit him. "Those developers must feel like I did on 
planes—that they're on a fast ride with someone else in control 
whose thinking they don't understand." What they needed, he 
thought, was a window into the Microsoft cockpit. 

In December 2003, Pryor pitched his idea to Vic Gundotra, the 
general manager in charge of developer relations. It was, he now 
concedes, a tad ambitious. "I was proposing reality TV with cameras 
in every conference room," he says. "I wanted to post the specifica¬ 
tions for our software—to go completely open source. Vic told me 
to back off a bit, but he loved the concept." Gundotra gave him two 
months and $20,000 to get the initiative off the ground. "I'll give 
you cover and sell it to the VPs," Pryor remembers his boss telling 
him. He decided to call the project Channel 9, the name of the audio 
feed United Airlines uses to let nervous (or geeky) passengers lis¬ 
ten in on pilot communications. He was determined to eradicate 
developers' fear of flying Air Microsoft. 

Channel 9 quickly gathered steam. Gundotra sold the idea to his 
boss, Sanjay Parthasarathy, the VP in charge of the developer and 
platform evangelism group, and to his mentor, Allchin. Meanwhile, 
Pryor and his team of four videographers—Scoble, Jeff Sandquist, 
Charles Torre, and Bryn Waibel—started working on prototypes for 
the site. Pryor sketched a stick figure of a robot that was supposed 
to be the Channel 9 guy and asked a Microsoft artist to create it. 
They decided on a color scheme—orange—and included features 
like wikis that weren't approved for use on Microsoft sites at the 
time. "We broke a lot of rules," Scoble says. 

Letting Microsoft developers engage in unscripted communica¬ 
tion with their outside counterparts wasn't a new concept. In addi¬ 
tion to the occasional developer conference, engineers at Microsoft 
and every other technology company had been posting in news- 
groups and CompuServe forums for years. By the end of 2003, 
the company even had a few hundred sanctioned bloggers. But in 
reality, Microsoft was anything but open. In the wake of the anti¬ 
trust trial, many employees had to com- | continued on page i?o 
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How does a scrappy little paper- 
supply company take on Staples? 
One word: radical transparency. 


BY SCOTT BROWN 

PHOTOGRAPH BY MICHAEL ELINS 
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"HONESTY IS 
NOTSUCHA 
LONELY WORD, 
AS BILLY JOEL 
ONCE SAID. 
IT'S THE BEST 
POLICY. JESUS 
SAID THAT" 


say you're a small, semi-obscure paper-supply firm, under siege 
from the big boys: Staples, Office Depot—ever-expanding behemoths 
with bargaining power you can't match and Web-based customer 
interfaces you can't beat. Short of cashing out and going home, 
what do you do? If you're Dunder Mifflin, you take a deep breath, 
throw open your doors, and invite the cameras in. You identify your 
most floundering, dysfunctional branch and offer it up to NBC to use 
as the subject of a warts-and-all documentary series. 

To some, this might seem an 
act of corporate seppuku. Who 
wants their seemingly inevi¬ 
table decline immortalized 
on tape? Generally, the mar¬ 
ket for Wall Street snuff films 
doesn't kick in until after a firm's 
Enron-like implosion. But since 
the documentary began film¬ 
ing, most of the employees at 
the camera-infested Scranton, 

Pennsylvania, branch have 
embraced radical transparency. 

After all, openness builds consumer trust, which will move any 
product—even dead trees. Why? Because "business is always 
personal,'' in the words of Michael Scott, regional manager at the 
Scranton office. "It's the most personal thing in the world." 

Personal, maybe. Private? Hardly. So far, the cameras have cap¬ 
tured everything, including Scott's gaping, baby-bird screeches for 
validation (yes, ladies, he's single!) and the high-wire romantic 
tension between assistant regional manager Jim Halpert and 
receptionist PamBeesly. From cubicular microdramas (will adjutant, 
humorless sales agent Dwight Schrute ever learn to anticipate 
Halpert's daily pranks?) to ticking time bombs (who'll crack first, 
alcoholic Meredith or evangelical Angela?), the Scranton branch 
is a teeming reef of pungent humanity—individuals you can't help 
but care about, even at their pettiest and most paranoid. 

But will transparency rescue a moribund 

Jenna Fischer plays _ . _ _ , 

lovelorn receptionist business? Turns out, it already has—across 

Pam Beesly. the pond, at least. In 2001, a BBC film crew 


began following the worker bees of a midsize paper supplier based 
outside of London. When the documentary aired as a weekly series 
in the UK, the company's paper sales skyrocketed. "Office man¬ 
agers with purchasing power empathized with the employees' 
hopes and fears and errors and dreams and errors," explains Jan 
Levinson, Scott's supervisor and director of Dunder's mid-Atlantic 
operations, who helped bring the concept stateside. "Urn, did 
I say errors twice?" 

No one understands—and embodies—Dunder's blunders more 
than the hapless Scott. His tactless, childish management "style" 
is often inappropriate and occasionally illegal. Will Americans 
embrace a guy so eager to please that he authorizes the hiring of 
a stripper for an in-office bachelor party? “Yes, because I showed I 
learned something," Scott explains. "I learned that letting a stripper 
sit on your lap is wrong, especially if you have a girlfriend—who's 
also your boss. My boss. Jan Levinson... My boss with benefits ." 
He winks. “Sex benefits? I also learned that honesty is not such a 
lonely word, as I think Billy Joel said, but is, in fact, the best policy 
... which I think Shakespeare said. Or Jesus." 

You're right, Michael: Honesty may be the best—and only- 
policy these days for Dunder Mifflin, an embattled underdog that 
can't help but be itself. The Scranton team maintains a boutique 
regional clientele on the strength of their sweaty-palmed, oddball 
intimacy—at once their biggest liability and best asset. "David 
will always beat Goliath," Scott recently thundered to a business 
school class. After being reminded that Dunder faces not one but 
five huge competitors, he replied, “You know what else is facing 
five Goliaths? America: al Qaeda, global warming, sex predators, 
mercury poisoning." He paused, appearing to lose count, then ral¬ 
lied: "So do we just give up?" 

Give up? No. Fess up? Yes. Because in this new era of radical trans¬ 
parency, the way you sell paper is by showing the world that you're not 
above getting reamed. "That's what she said!" laughs Scott. "That's 
a sex joke. But not about my boss... with benefits. You know what?" 
He looks into the camera. "Can we do that part over again?" 
////////////////////^^^^^ 

scott brown (scott4wired@yahoo.com) wrote about celebrity 
blogs in issue 15.03. He is the cocreator of Gutenberg! The Musical! 


In which a totally fictional company offers lessons for the real world. 
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East Oakland. 
Dots represent 
gunfire reported 
by the Shot- 
Spotter sensor 
network in 
January 2007. 
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OFFICER ABDULLAH PAPGAR IS GIVING j - 
HIS NEW PARTNER A TOUR OF OAKLANgsM 
NOTORIOUS EAST SIDE. "THERE WASA^^B 
SHOOTING IN FRONT OF THAT LIQUOR STORE, 
GUYS FIRING AK-47S," HE SAYS, STEERING HIS 
SQUAD CAR PAST DILAPIDATED BUILDINGS il 
AND SIDEWALKS STREWN WITH REFUSE. I 


0 

A few moments later: "There was a homi¬ 
cide in that alley over there." Then: "The 
Nortenos had a gang war around this 
area .'' He goes silent for a while and adds 
as an afterthought, "There's been a shoot¬ 
ing spree on pretty much every block we 
just passed .'' 

Dadgar's partner shifts uncomfortably 
in the passenger seat. He stares wide- 
eyed at the gangbangers and prostitutes 
congregated on every other corner. Occa¬ 
sionally he glances down at the Panasonic 
Toughbook in his lap. A computer pro¬ 
grammer who recently moved to California 
from China, Stanley Bai has never been in a 
police car before. He's riding along tonight 
to test a new software program. 

The computer is running the mobile 
version of a gunshot-location system. If 
someone discharges a firearm within Dad- 
gar's patrol area, sensors scattered around 
the neighborhood will pick up the sound, 
enabling a central server to determine its 
origin and relay the information to Bai's lap¬ 
top. Oakland dispatchers have been using 
the system, known as ShotSpotter, for a 
couple of months, but this is the first time 
that ShotSpotter alerts have been routed 
directly to a laptop on the street. 

Oakland police are in dire need of this 
kind—or any kind—of assistance. The city 
saw a 68 percent jump in homicides last year, 
for a total of 148 deaths. Last August, offi¬ 
cials hauled away illegally parked cars and 
painted over gang tags in the most troubled 
areas, hoping that a crackdown on petty 
crime would hold the line against violent 
crimes, as well. It didn't work. The next 
month, 19 people were shot to death. 

So the police decided to take a high tech 
approach to the problem. In October, the 


department spent $350,000 to install 84 
ShotSpotter sensors on rooftops, utility 
poles, and other inconspicuous places over 
6 square miles of urban blight. Since then, 
dispatchers have received roughly a dozen 
automatic alerts every day, each one an 
opportunity to get officers to the scene of a 
shooting while the gun is still smoking. 

The system is so new that the department 
hasn't yet worked out procedures for inte¬ 
grating it into standard operations. The top 
brass is nervous about sending officers into 
the line of fire without taking time to call in 
reinforcements. So, rather than immediately 
routing ShotSpotter reports to patrol cars, 
dispatchers have been letting the alerts stack 
up along with other second-priority calls. 

But technology moves faster than bureau¬ 
cracy, and the mobile upgrade has arrived 
ahead of revised protocols. The software 
Dadgar is testing tonight routes informa¬ 
tion around the dispatchers, letting the cops 
themselves decide howto handle ShotSpot¬ 
ter alerts. Just last week, Dadgar's lieutenant 
counseled him to treat every alert like he was 
going up against a sniper with a rifle. Don't 
rush to the scene alone. Wait for backup. 

Preoccupied with a half-dozen critical 
tasks—watching the street, checking suspi¬ 
cious vehicles, deciphering a constant stream 
of radio chatter—Dadgar pays little attention 
to the ShotSpotter interfiace. Cops love a good 
piece of equipment, but they're looking for 
utility. They'll talk at length about the merits 
of a Surefire LED flashlight over the conven¬ 
tional Maglite, which can break a bulb if it's 
dropped, or about the simple design of the 
Clock 22. To earn respect, apiece of gear must 
work reliably when officers are "raised up''— 
that is, when life is on the line, adrenaline is 
surging, and every split second counts. 



TRIANGULATES 
THE EXACT LOCATION 
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ShotSpotter's acoustic sen¬ 
sors are always listening, 
poised to report gunfire to a 
server at police headquarters. 
Here's what happens when 
the sensors detect a shot. 


At exactly 9:01:22 pm, Bai's laptop sounds 
a whooping alarm. "It's saying it heard a 
single gunshot,'' Bai says. Dadgar pulls over 
and studies the laptop's display, a street 
map overlaid upon a high-quality aerial 
photo. A red dot shows where the shot 
was fired—just a few blocks away. Then 
Bai clicks on a button to play back a record- | 

ing of the incident. "That's a gunshot/' | 

the officer confirms. He radios for backup g 

and hits the gas. s 

o 

As the car speeds down narrow streets, Bai m 

raj 

grips his laptop and watches the software go 3 

to work. A little police car icon moves closer 
to the red dot, and the program automati- | 
cally zooms in on the location. The Google g 

Earth-style aerial photo gives Dadgar a £ 

. 

bird's-eye view of the neighborhood, down 
to backyards and hidden alleys. £ 
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1 A SHOOTER FIRES. Sound radiates in spherical waves up to 2 miles from the scene. 2 SENSORS DETECT THE SOUND and identify it as possible gunfire. Each sensor 
transmits a recording to a server at police headquarters, along with the direction the sound came from, the time it was detected, the sensor's location, and current 
temperature. 3 THE SERVER TRIANGULATES THE EXACT LOCATION based on readings from three sensors. This information is issued as an alert over the police 
department network. The alert includes the recording, an aerial photo of the area, the time and place the incident occurred, and the number of shots fired. A dispatcher 
relays the alert to officers on the beat. Alternatively, squad cars carrying mobile ShotSpotter displays receive the alert directly and proceed to the scene. 4 THE POLICE 
UNIT RESPONDS, arriving within seconds or minutes to search for perpetrators and victims. 



The squad car reaches the scene within ducting a virtual flyover of US crime capi- tiple gunshots, firecrackers, bottle rockets, 

minutes, but the shooter seems to be gone. tals. She pulls up an aerial image of Gary, and other sound sources. She selects a report 

Driving slowly, Dadgar shines his spotlight Indiana, its grid marred by 15 crimson dots, from the list and a graph appears showing 

along the hedges. Finding neither perpetra- each representing gunfire picked up by sen- the sound's waveform. She plays back the 

tor nor victim, he radios a code four, calling sors during the previous week. Then the so- four recordings in turn: three sets of mul- 


off the sirens that are quickly closing in. 

Dadgar stops the car and takes a closer 
look at the laptop. Td ride with this piece of 
equipment," he says, nodding his approval. 
But shouldn't he have waited for backup? 
“With this technology, it's kind of like hear¬ 
ing the gunshots yourself. You're going to 
want to respond." 


SITTING IN FRONT OF 


five computer screens at ShotSpotter head¬ 
quarters in Santa Clara, California, field 
application engineer Dana Kirsch is con- 
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called “fatal crescent" district of Rochester, 
New York, bearing 23 dots; Washington, DC, 
33 dots; and finally Oakland, with a chilling 
111 blood-red marks. 

Even viewed from a few thousand feet 
in the sky, these places look downtrodden. 
Vehicles languish in dirt front yards. Vacant 
lots stand out like missing teeth. 

On the map of Washington, DC, Kirsch 
points out an apartment complex where four 
shootings took place in less than 12 hours. 
Four separate reports appeal* on a numbered 
list. Each item includes the time, nearest 
address, and incident type—single or mul¬ 


tiple shots and one single round. The series 
of five fired at 11:27 pm are close together. 
They sound hurried. 

All too often, a shooter doesn't need to 
rush. A quarter to a half hour can pass before 
police respond to a call reporting gunfire—if 
anyone calls at ah. Many shots fired in urban 
areas go unreported. When sheriff's offi¬ 
cers in the Willowbrook neighborhood of 
Los Angeles County tested the system, they 
fired boxfuls of blanks and five rounds in nine 
separate areas. Hardly anyone noticed. The 
patrolmen shake their heads when they tell 
the story, repeating the key details: nine loca- 
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A ShotSpotter network includes 12 to 20 sensors per square 
mile. Roughly the size of a medium pizza, the devices are hidden 
on rooftops, utility poles, and in other inconspicuous places. 
Here are the components of a typical unit: 


MICROPHONE An internal microphone array 
gives the sensor 360-degree coverage and makes 
it possible to determine the direction a sound 
came from. 


GPS RECEIVER Global positioning satellites give 
the location of each sensor. GPS also serves as 
a central clock, making it possible to triangulate an 
incident's location based on the speed of sound. 


THERMOMETER Air temperature determines the 
speed of sound—crucial to calculating a shot's location. 
The server at the station checks the Net for other 
atmospheric conditions that affect sound waves. 


NETWORK CONNECTION Each sensor is in constant 
contact with the server. Some are connected by 
a telephone line. Others have a digital link managed 
by a microprocessor. 


MEMORY In sensor units with a processor, if 
communication is interrupted or bandwidth becomes 
clogged, the memory stores the sounds until they 
can be uploaded. 
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tions—more than 100 rounds discharged— 
and only a single phone call. They reckon that 
citizens are either distrustful of the police, 
fearful of retaliation, or simply inured to the 
frank pop pop pop of gunfire. 

Even if someone does report hearing gun¬ 
fire, the chance of identifying the location 
and catching the perpetrator is remote. Echo¬ 
ing off walls and masked by other noises, the 
sound's origin can be difficult to place. 

That's where ShotSpotter comes in. "In the 
past, the best information the police could 
hope for was a neighbor calling to say, 'Sony 
to bother you, but there may have been a 
shooting somewhere in my neighborhood,'" 
says ShotSpotter CEO James Beldock. "Our 
system can immediately tell them that, say, 
11 rounds were fired from a car going 9 miles 
an hour, northbound, in front of a specific 
address on Main Street. In some situations, 
ShotSpotter could get someone on the scene 
within a minute. That's a level of situational 
knowledge police have never had." 

This kind of coverage requires an array 


of 12 to 20 specialized sensors per square 
mile. Roughly the size of a medium pizza and 
designed to look like a rooftop fan, each sen¬ 
sor contains up to four small microphones. 
If one of these units detects a loud noise, it 
forwards a recording to a server at police 
headquarters along with three pieces of 
information: location, time, and general 
direction the sound came from. If a sound 
is detected by only one sensor, it's probably 
too quiet to be gunfire, and in any case, the 
system needs data from three sensors to 
pinpoint the location of a noise. If several 
sensors report an event at the same time, 
the server gets to work. First, the software 
performs an analysis to categorize the noise 
as gunfire, firecrackers, bottle rockets, heli¬ 
copters, or other. If it determines the event 
was a gunshot, the program makes a simple 
calculation to triangulate the sound's origin 
to within 80 feet or less. 

Experienced ShotSpotter users can tell 
a lot about an incident by listening to the 
recordings. Some say they can distinguish 
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between the pop of a handgun, the crack of 
a rifle, and the emphatic blast of a shotgun. 
The company plans to update the software to 
recognize these variations automatically. 

Kirsch believes the sound can even reveal 
a shooter's state of mind. Selecting a red 
dot in Gary, she plays back the digital file. 
At 8:47 pm, sensors on Clark Street picked 
up the beats of a large-caliber weapon firing 
five times. The first two shots are spaced by 
nearly a second; the last three occur in quick 
succession. The distinctive two-plus-three 
pattern, she says, sounds like the work of a 
determined killer: Take aim, get the target 
down, finish him off. 

ShotSpotter got cops to the scene quickly 
that night, but it was too late. All they found 
was the victim's lifeless body. 


VIOLENT CRIME ROSE 


dramatically between the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, a decade before the trend unac¬ 
countably reversed in a shift that still baffles 
experts. During that period, Robert Showen 
was working as an engineer for SRI Interna¬ 
tional, a high tech think tank on the outskirts 
of Silicon Valley. His office was just down the 
road from East Palo Alto, an area plagued 
by gang killings and drive-bys. When the 
neighboring town was declared the "mur¬ 
der capital of the nation" in 1992, Showen 
was compelled to take action. 

"I hadn't worked with sound waves before, 
but the idea of using them to triangulate the 
location of a gunshot seemed so elegant," he 
says. "In principle, the problem should have 
been easy to solve." 

Showen started a company to commer¬ 
cialize the concept in 1996 and set out to 
find his first customer. It wasn't East Palo 
Alto but the nearby community of Redwood 
City that served as the test bed. The town 
wasn't known for violent crime, but it did 
have a problem with firearms: A discon¬ 
certing number of residents fired their guns 
into the air on Cinco de Mayo, the Fourth 
of July, and New Year's Eve, showering the 
area with bullets. 

When Redwood City rolled out the Shot¬ 
Spotter system in late 1996, authorities 
bragged to reporters that if anyone fired a 
gun within city limits, the police would be 
there in moments. The message sank in. Over 
the next couple of years, celebratory gunfire 
dropped by about 75 percent. This came to 
be known at ShotSpotter as the "common- 
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knowledge effect”: When trigger-happy citi¬ 
zens think the police are listening, they are 
less likely to indulge. 

From a technical standpoint, though, the 
Redwood City installation wasn't so suc¬ 
cessful. In tests, it located gunshots only 
45 percent of the time. Moreover, percussive 
sounds like pile drivers and slamming dump¬ 
ster lids confused the software, triggering 
alerts when no shots had been fired. 

This put ShotSpotter in an awkward posi¬ 
tion. The product had proven remarkably 
effective—but that was due to good PR, not 
good technology. On the strength of Red¬ 
wood City's holiday results, the company 
sold systems to cities in Arizona, South 
Carolina, and Southern California. But false 
alarms remained common, and there were 
other problems. Sensors went dead without 
warning. The software that displayed gun¬ 
shot locations ran on the same central com¬ 
puter that performed the audio analysis, 
making it difficult to distribute the informa¬ 
tion to an entire police force. The company 
was so understaffed that Showen, acting as 
CEO, CTO, and chief of sales, found himself 
handling customer complaints. 

In 2003, with the company on the verge 
of collapse, Showen hired Beldock, a young 
turnaround specialist, to revamp the man¬ 
agement. The founder retreated to his lab 
while the new CEO raised funds to hire 
additional engineers and programmers. 
Two years later, the company merged with 
Centurist Systems, which was researching 
gunshot-location technology for military 
applications. Centurist owned a decep¬ 


tively simple patent that described how to 
use the clock built into global positioning 
satellites to triangulate the location of a 
sound. ShotSpotter took advantage of the 
technique to design a new generation of 
smarter sensors. 

The upgrade caught on fast. Chicago, 
Gary, and Washington, DC, bought sys¬ 
tems in 2005 and 2006. The revitalized 


sales staff called the LA County Sheriff's 
Department just in time. "I had the memo 
on my desk to cancel the whole program 
when the new management called out of the 
clear blue sky,'' says Sid Heal, a commander 
who oversees new technology for the force. 
"They said, T know we're in damage control 
mode.' I told them, 'No sir, you're in life- 
support mode.''' Determined to regain his 
trust, the company replaced LA's sensors 
for free. Heal says the department has been 
so pleased with ShotSpotter's improved 
effectiveness and tech support that he's 
thinking about extending coverage to the 
notorious Compton district. 

Meanwhile, ShotSpotter expanded from 
the mean streets of the US to the blast 
zones in Iraq. In 2006, the Army deployed 
a specialized battlefield version. The user 
interface is mobile, and so are the sensors 
themselves; soldiers carry units roughly 
the size of a Tom Clancy paperback. The 
sensors pinpoint enemy fire while a cam¬ 
era on an unmanned Boeing ScanEagle 
aircraft overhead targets the threat. The 
company is hoping the common-knowledge 
effect also applies to guerrilla warfare. 
"If a sniper gets vaporized after he takes 
his first shot, word is going to get around 
among insurgents,'' says ShotSpotter's 
military liaison. So far, he adds, thanks to 
the system at least one insurgent sniper has 
been "neutralized.” 

The improved sensor arrays deployed in 
US cities show even more promising results. 
Two days after Rochester, New York, acti¬ 
vated 6 square miles in July 2006, local 


police arrived on the scene of a shooting in 
time to make an arrest. Since then, the array 
has been solely responsible for roughly one 
gun-related arrest per month. 

The 2-square-mile grid in Gary recorded 
10 to 15 incidents a day when it was installed 
in 2005. Police used the system to confis¬ 
cate 45 illegal weapons on New Year's Eve 
of that year, and shooters began to think 
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twice. Now the system picks up one or 
two hits a day. 

ShotSpotter doesn't just lead to arrests, hi 
several police shoot-outs, the technology has 
been used to contradict witness testimony 
that cops fired first. In other cases, alerts 
have led police to victims who likely would 
have perished without prompt attention. 


JUST BEFORE THE END 


of Abdullah Dadgar's shift, the computer 
in Bai's lap begins whooping again: multi¬ 
ple gunshots on Monticello Drive. Dadgar 
doesn't hesitate. He starts up the siren and 
takes off. The car reaches the scene within 
two minutes, but once again the shooter 
is already gone. 

Driving back to the Eastmont station, 
Dadgar acknowledges that the night's 
calls—and his decisions to respond imme¬ 
diately—were risky. But he sees an upside 
as well. "Even though I'll get there faster, 
I'll have more information. Less chance of 
turning a corner and being surprised,” he 
says. "When you roll on a ShotSpotter call, 
you're going to be raised up and ready.” 

Still, with reaction time cut down to min¬ 
utes or seconds, it's inevitable that some 
ShotSpotter alerts will turn deadly. 

On February 3, three sensors picked up 
gunfire at 1:49 am. A red dot on the map 
appeared just blocks from the Eastmont 
station, and officer Martin Ziebarth, who 
was there filling out paperwork, rushed 
out into the night. A few minutes later, he 
came upon 21-year-old Addiel Meza walk¬ 
ing down the street with the butt 
of a pistol sticking out of his pants 
pocket. Ziebarth stopped his car, 
jumped out, and yelled at Meza 
to stop. Meza began to run and 
pulled out his gun. 

At 1:57 am, ShotSpotter showed a 
fresh red dot on Foothill Boulevard. 
The shots recorded at that moment 
came rapidly, five staccato blasts in 
less than two seconds. 

As the echoes faded, Meza ran east on 
Foothill and then north on 61st. Before reach¬ 
ing the end of the block, he slowed and then 
collapsed to the sidewalk. He died that night 
at Highland Hospital. OB 
////////////^^^^ 

ethan watters (ethanwl@mindspring 
.com) profiled Pong inventor Nolan Bushnell 
in issue 13.10. 


THE SYSTEM KNOWS 11 SHOTS 
WERE FIRED FROM A CAR GOING 
9 MPH, NORTHBOUND, IN FRONT 
OF A SPECIFIC ADDRESS. 
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WEEKS IN THE 


fall of2004, Udo Wachter had an unerring sense of direction. 
Every morning after he got out of the shower, Wachter, 
a sysadmin at the University of Osnabriick in Germany, 
put on a wide beige belt lined with 13 vibrating pads-the 
same weight-and-gear modules that make a cell phone 
judder. On the outside of the belt were a power supply 
and a sensor that detected Earth's magnetic field. Which¬ 
ever buzzer was pointing north would go off. Constantly. 


"It was slightly strange at first/' Wachter 
says, "though on the bike, it was great.” He 
started to become more aware of the per¬ 
egrinations he had to make while trying to 
reach a destination. “I finally understood just 
how much roads actually wind,” he says. He 
learned to deal with the stares he got in the 
library, his belt humming like a distant chain 
saw. Deep into the experiment, Wachter says, 
"I suddenly realized that my perception had 
shifted. I had some kind of internal map of 
the city in my head. I could always find my 
way home. Eventually, I felt I couldn't get 
lost, even in a completely new place.” 

The effects of the "feelSpace belt”—as 
its inventor, Osnabriick cognitive scientist 
Peter Konig, dubbed the device—became 
even more profound over time. Konig says 
while he wore it he was "intuitively aware of 
the direction of my home or my office. I'd be 
waiting in line in the cafeteria and sponta¬ 
neously think: I live over there.” On a visit to 
Hamburg, about 100 miles away, he noticed 
that he was conscious of the direction of his 
hometown. Wachter felt the vibration in his 
dreams, moving around his waist, just like 
when he was awake. 

Direction isn't something humans can 
detect innately. Some birds can, of course, 
and for them it's no less important than 
taste or smell are for us. In fact, lots of ani¬ 
mals have cool, "extra” senses. Sunfish see 
polarized light. Loggerhead turtles feel 
Earth's magnetic field. Bonnethead sharks 
detect subtle changes (less than a nano¬ 
volt) in small electrical fields. And other 
critters have heightened versions of famil¬ 
iar senses—bats hear frequencies outside 
our auditory range, and some insects see 
ultraviolet light. 


We humans get just the five. But why? 
Can our senses be modified? Expanded? 
Given the right prosthetics, could we feel 
electromagnetic fields or hear ultrasound? 
The answers to these questions, according 
to researchers at a handful of labs around 
the world, appear to be yes. 

It turns out that the tricky bit isn't the 
sensing. The world is full of gadgets that 
detect things humans cannot. The hard part 
is processing the input. Neuroscientists don't 
know enough about how the brain interprets 
data. The science of plugging things directly 
into the brain—artificial retinas or cochlear 
implants—remains primitive. 

So here's the solution: Figure out how 
to change the sensory data you want—the 
electromagnetic fields, the ultrasound, 
the infrared—into something that the 
human brain is already wired to accept, 
like touch or sight. The brain, it turns out, 
is dramatically more flexible than anyone 
previously thought, as if we had unused sen¬ 
sory ports just waiting for the right plug¬ 
ins. Now it's time to build them. 

How do we sense the world around 

us? It seems like a simple question. Eyes 
collect photons of certain wavelengths, 
transduce them into electrical signals, and 
send them to the brain. Ears do the same 
thing with vibrations in the air—sound 
waves. Touch receptors pick up pressure, 
heat, cold, pain. Smell: chemicals contact¬ 
ing receptors inside the nose. Taste: buds 
of cells on the tongue. 

There's a reasonably well-accepted sixth 
sense (or fifth and a half, at least) called pro¬ 
prioception. A network of nerves, in con¬ 
junction with the inner ear, tells the brain 



where the body and all its parts are and how 
they're oriented. This is how you know when 
you're upside down, or how you can tell the 
car you're riding in is turning, even with 
your eyes closed. 

When computers sense the world, they do 
it in largely the same way we do. They have 
some kind of peripheral sensor, built to pick 
up radiation, let's say, or sound, or chemi¬ 
cals. The sensor is connected to a transducer 
that can change analog data about the world 
into electrons, bits, a digital form that com¬ 
puters can understand—like recording live 
music onto a CD. The transducer then pipes 
the converted data into the computer. 

But before all that happens, programmers 
and engineers make decisions about what 
data is important and what isn't. They know 
the bandwidth and the data rate the trans¬ 
ducer and computer are capable of, and they 
constrain the sensor to provide only the most 
relevant information. The computer can 
"see” only what it's been told to look for. 

The brain, by contrast, has to integrate 
all kinds of information from all five and 
a half senses all the time, and then gener¬ 
ate a complete picture of the world. So it's 
constantly making decisions about what 
to pay attention to, what to generalize or 
approximate, and what to ignore. In other 
words, it's flexible. 

In February, for example, a team of Ger¬ 
man researchers confirmed that the audi¬ 
tory cortex of macaques can process visual 
information. Similarly, our visual cortex can 
accommodate all sorts of altered data. More 
than 50 years ago, Austrian researcher Ivo 
Kohler gave people goggles that severely 
distorted their vision: The lenses turned 
the world upside down. After several weeks, 
subjects adjusted—their vision was still 
tweaked, but their brains were processing 
the images so they'd appear normal. In fact, 
when people took the glasses off at the end 
of the trial, everything seemed to move and 
distort in the opposite way. 

Later, in the '60s and '70s, Harvard neuro¬ 
biologists David Hubei and Torsten Wiesel 
figured out that visual input at a certain 
critical age helps animals develop a func¬ 
tioning visual cortex (the pair shared a 1981 
Nobel Prize for their work). But it wasn't 
until the late '90s that researchers realized 
the adult brain was just as changeable, that 
it could redeploy neurons by forming new 
synapses, remapping itself. That property 
is called neuroplasticity. 
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This is really good news for people build¬ 
ing sensory prosthetics, because it means 
that the brain can change how it interprets 
information from a particular sense, or take 
information from one sense and interpret it 
with another. In other words, you can use 
whatever sensor you want, as long as you 
convert the data it collects into a form the 
human brain can absorb. 

Paul Bach-y-Rita built his first 

“tactile display" in the 1960s. Inspiredby the 
plasticity he saw in his father as the older 
man recovered from a stroke, Bach-y-Rita 
wanted to prove that the brain could assimi¬ 
late disparate types of information. So he 
installed a 20-by-20 array of metal rods in 
the back of an old dentist chair. The ends of 
the rods were the pixels—people sitting in 
the chairs could identify, with great accu¬ 
racy, “pictures" poked into their backs; they 
could, in effect, see the images with their 
sense of touch. 

By the 1980s, Bach-y-Rita's team of neuro¬ 
scientists—now located at the University of 
Wisconsin—were working on a much more 
sophisticated version of the chair. Bach- 
y-Rita died last November, but his lab and 
the company he cofounded, Wicab, are still 
using touch to carry new sensory informa¬ 
tion. Having long ago abandoned the vaguely 
Marathon Man -like dentist chair, the team 
now uses a mouthpiece studded with 144 tiny 
electrodes. It's attached by ribbon cable to 
a pulse generator that induces electric cur¬ 
rent against the tongue. (As a sensing organ, 
the tongue has a lot going for it: nerves and 
touch receptors packed close together and 
bathed in a conducting liquid, saliva.) 

So what kind of information could they 
pipe in? Mitch Tyler, one of Bach-y-Rita's 
closest research colleagues, literally 
stumbled upon the answer in 2000, when 
he got an inner ear infection. If you've had 
one of these (or a hangover), you know the 
feeling: Tyler's world was spinning. His semi¬ 
circular canals—where the inner ear senses 
orientation in space—weren't working. “It 
was hell," he says. “I could stay upright only 
by fixating on distant objects." Struggling 
into work one day, he realized that the tongue 
display might be able to help. 

The team attached an accelerometer 
to the pulse generator, which they pro¬ 
grammed to produce a tiny square. Stay 
upright and you feel the square in the cen¬ 
ter of your tongue; move to the right or left 


and the square moves in that direction, 
too. In this setup, the accelerometer is the 
sensor and the combination of mouthpiece 
and tongue is the transducer, the doorway 
into the brain. 

The researchers started testing the device 
on people with damaged inner ears. Not 
only did it restore their balance (presum¬ 
ably by giving them a data feed that was 
cleaner than the one coming from their 
semicircular canals) but the effects lasted 
even after they'd removed the mouthpiece— 
sometimes for hours or days. 

The success of that balance therapy, now 
in clinical trials, led Wicab researchers to 
start thinking about other kinds of data 
they could pipe to the mouthpiece. During 
a long brainstorm session, they wondered 
whether the tongue could actually augment 
sight for the visually impaired. I tried the 
prototype; in a white-walled office strewn 
with spare electronics parts, Wicab neuro¬ 
scientist Aimee Arnoldussen hung a plas¬ 
tic box the size of a brick around my neck 
and gave me the mouthpiece. “Some people 
hold it still, and some keep it moving like a 
lollipop," she said. “It's up to you." 

Arnoldussen handed me a pair of blacked- 
out glasses with a tiny camera attached to 
the bridge. The camera was cabled to a lap¬ 


top that would relay images to the mouth¬ 
piece. The look was pretty geeky, but the 
folks at the lab were used to it. 

She turned it on. Nothing happened. 

“Those buttons on the box?" she said. 
“They're like the volume controls for the 
image. You want to turn it up as high as 
you're comfortable." 

I cranked up the voltage of the electric 
shocks to my tongue. It didn't feel bad, 
actually—like licking the leads on a really 
weak 9-volt battery. Arnoldussen handed 
me a long white foam cylinder and spun my 


chair toward a large black rectangle painted 
on the wall. “Move the foam against the 
black to see how it feels," she said. 

I could see it. Feel it. Whatever—I could 
tell where the foam was. With Arnoldussen 
behind me carrying the laptop, I walked 
around the Wicab offices. I managed to 
avoid most walls and desks, scanning my 
head from side to side slowly to give myself 
a wider field of view, like radar. Thinking 
back on it, I don't remember the feeling of 
the electrodes on my tongue at all during my 
walkabout. What I remember are pictures: 
high-contrast images of cubicle walls and 
office doors, as though I'd seen them with 
my eyes. Tyler's group hasn't done the brain 
imaging studies to figure out why this is so— 
they don't know whether my visual cortex 
was processing the information from my 
tongue or whether some other region was 
doing the work. 

I later tried another version of the tech¬ 
nology meant for divers. It displayed a set of 
directional glyphs on my tongue intended to 
tell them which way to swim. A flashing tri¬ 
angle on the right would mean “turn right," 
vertical bars moving right says “float right 
but keep going straight," and so on. At the 
University of Wisconsin lab, Tyler set me up 
with the prototype, a joystick, and a com¬ 


puter screen depicting a rudimentary maze. 
After a minute of bumping against the virtual 
walls, I asked Tyler to hide the maze window, 
closed my eyes, and successfully navigated 
two courses in 15 minutes. It was like I had 
something in my head magically telling me 
which way to go. 

In the 1970s, the story goes, a Navy 

flight surgeon named Angus Rupert went 
skydiving nude. And on his way down, in 
(very) free fall, he realized that with his 
eyes closed, the i continued on page vn 
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ON MY TONGUE. I COULD WALK ALL mim 
THE OFFICE, DODGING WALLS AND DISKS. 


























sex, violence, murder, and intrigue: Prepare for maximum splatter 
in April when directors Quentin Tarantino and Robert Rodriguez release 
Grindhouse, their take on low-budget 70s exploitation films. The movie 
is actually two pulpy, hardcore features bolted together with a handful of 
fake trailers; it celebrates the golden age of B-minus movies—flicks like 
I Spit on Your Corpse!, TheLastHouseon the Left, and CannibalHolocaust— 
which usually played on a late-night double bill at the kind of theater Dad 
warnedyouto steer clear of. *1 The Rodriguez episode,Pfonef Terror, boasts 
a brain-melting virus and a hot chick with a machine gun leg. Tarantino 
offers up Death Proof, a slasher flick starring Kurt Russell as a muscle-car- 
driving murderer. Rodriguez, known for Sin City and the Spy Kids series, 
sat down with wired at his production studio in Austin, Texas, to talk 
about bringing back grindhouse—and taking on Hollywood. 



wired: How did you and 
Tarantino dream up Grindhouse ? 

RODRIGUEZ: I would go to 
Quentin's house, and he'd 
screen several old trailers from 
the '70s, like Vanishing Point, 
Rolling Thunder, some sex¬ 
ploitation and zombie stuff. 
Then he'd play a feature- 
all scratched up with missing 
reels and things—then more 
trailers and then a second 
feature. It's a great experience 
to watch movies this way. I 
told Quentin, “We should do a 
double feature. I'll do one, and 
you do one." We came up with 
most of the movie right there. 

Tarantino's film is about 
murders on a movie set— 
yours is a zombie flick? 

It's about a small town that 
gets taken over by a military 
chemical weapon. It started 
out as a zombie movie, but 
when I was reading the script 
to a doctor friend, he kept 
saying, “I know what that is. 
That's necrotizing fasciitis." 

So it's all based on realistic 
stuff. Different viral infections 
that make people psychotic. 

It feels very much like a 
John Carpenter movie. 


How did you get the gritty, 
dirty grindhouse look shooting 
digital? We want the movie 
to look like it's been out on the 
circuit for a couple of years, 
all scratched and deterio¬ 
rated, lots of wear and tear— 
basically, we're trying to fake 
a relic. We were able to do all 
of that digitally. It's almost a 
step backward, because we're 
using technology to emulate 
an old camera system. It's 
kind of like the early days of 
CDs, when everyone thought 
the sound was too clean- 
companies would add the 
effect of the record scratch¬ 
ing, just to ease people in. 

You tried to coax Tarantino, 
a film purist, into going digital. 
What was your argument? 

I told Quentin we could make 
a digital movie and have it 
look exactly like a film from 
the era. He said, “If you can do 
that, I'll be convinced." I took 
footage from Sin City mdFrom 
Dusk Till Dawn, degraded it 
digitally, and mixed it with 
some music. I wanted it to 
look like a living graphic novel. 

I showed him the results, 
and he was blown away. He 
said, “All right. You win." 


But he ultimately shot his 
movie analog. He has his 

own style. But he is adapting. 
He picked up on digital 
techniques right away. For 
instance, he knows he can ask 
the tech guys to previsualize 
car crashes, which means 
he can choose angles and 
things like that in advance. 

I think he's starting to see 
how valuable it is to have all 
this stuff at your disposal. 

What about the rest of Holly¬ 
wood? The people shooting 
digital aren't from Hollywood. 
People from my crew here 
in Austin go back to LA, and 
they're like, “Get me out of 
here." Everyone in Hollywood 
just wants to do their one little 
job. Here, everyone wants to 
discover how much creativity 
they really have. They want to 
juggle and handle more. They 
don't want to simply turn one 
light switch on and off. HQ 
///////////////^^^^ 

ROBERT LA FRANCO 

(robertlafranco@mac.com) 
wrote about the band Dir en 
grey in issue 14.08. 
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“During a videogame,” photographer Phillip Toledano says, 
“people disappear down a rabbit hole. They drop their public face, and all you see is this 
really raw emotion” To capture that energy, Toledano set up an Xbox in 
his girlfriend’s apartment and rigged up a strobe light. He asked friends (and friends 
of friends) to come in and play Dead or Alive, a popular fighting game. 

Then he started to shoot. 












by Jonathon Keats 


If Roy's project succeeds, 
his robot, Trisk (right), will 
develop language skills 
the same way humans do. 
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MIT 

RESEARCHER 
DEB ROY IS 
VIDEOTAPING 
EVERY 
WAKING 
MINUTE 
OF HIS 
INFANT 
SON’S FIRST 
3 YEARS OF 
LIFE. HIS 
ULTIMATE 
GOAL: 

TEACHA 
ROBOT TO 
TALK. 
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THE TIME 


IS LATE MORNING. 


The place, a home in the Bolton suburbs. 
Wriggling around on the living room 
floor with his baby boy DetaRoy invents a 
game. One-year-old Dwayne watches him, 
then joins in. Fingers wigglli and arms 
waver. Rules change, morpj ing with their 
moving limbs. After a while Dwayne tires. 
Roy picks him lip and, cradl ng the child in 
a hug, lays him gently in his crib. 


Fast-forward several weeks. In a laboratory at MIT, a grad student named Rony Kubat is 
editing a videoclip on a PC monitor. Onscreen, there's Dwayne (a name used for this arti¬ 
cle only), resting just as his father left him in the crib that morning. Roy watches as Kubat 
punches keys to scroll through the footage. Other grad students sit at computers nearby. 
A 6-foot-tall robot slouches, deactivated, in the corner. Arms crossed, Roy scrutinizes the 
images, which are overlaid with spectrograms and Kubat's annotations. 

Almost every new dad breaks out a videocam to record his kid's early years. But Roy is 
working on a much more ambitious scale. Eleven cameras and 14 microphones are embed¬ 
ded in the ceilings of the Roy household and connected by some 3,000 feet of cable to a 
5-terabyte disk array in the basement. Roy has already captured more than 120,000 hours of 
footage. Data from the disks gets backed up to an automated tape library, and every 40 days 
Roy shows up at work with a rolling suitcase to download his new haul of data onto a dedi¬ 
cated 250-terabyte array in the air-conditioned machine room of the MIT Media Lab. 

Roy, 38, directs the Media Lab's Cognitive Machines Group, known for teaching remedial 
English to a robot named Ripley. By recording the early stages of his boy's life, Roy is seek¬ 
ing to supplement his steel-and-silicon investigations: His three-year-long study will docu¬ 
ment practically every utterance his young son makes, from the first gurglings of infancy 
through the ad hoc eloquence of toddlerdom, in an unprecedented effort to chart—uninter¬ 
rupted—the entire course of early language acquisition. The goal of the Human Speechome 
Project, as he boldly calls his program, is to amass a huge and intricate database on a fun¬ 
damental human phenomenon. Roy believes the Speechome Project will, in turn, unlock 
the secrets of teaching robots to understand and manipulate language. 

Disarmingly convincing with a calm manner and understated black attire, Roy goes 
on to explain how the project will ultimately let him combine human observation and 
robotic experimentation to address some of the most basic questions about how words 


work and what language reveals about 
cognition. There's a practical side to this: 
the motivation of an engineer who wants 
to make machines talk and think. There's 
also a speculative side: the motivation of a 
scientist who wants to explore language as 
a means of investigating the brain. 

Over the past months, though, such grand 
problems have been the least of Roy's con¬ 
cerns. Kubat, along with grad students Philip 
DeCamp and Brandon Roy (no relation to 
Deb), has been wrestling with the task of 
managing and analyzing the hundreds of 
thousands of hours of raw multichannel 
video that are accruing. With input from 
his wife, Northeastern University speech 
pathologist Rupal Patel, Roy is attempting 
to make the project scientifically meaningful 
without turning baby Dwayne's life into The 
Truman Show. Even if Roy's work—endorsed 
by academic luminaries like experimental 
psychologist Steven Pinker and philosopher 
Daniel Dennett—fails to provide major lin¬ 
guistic insights, the data-mining techniques 
he's developing and the experimental proto¬ 
cols he's establishing will change how early 
childhood development is researched. His 
colleagues in the field are watching his meth¬ 
ods with interest. “This is groundbreaking 
work," says Carnegie Mellon developmental 
psychologist Brian MacWhinney, keeper of 
the world's leading repository of childhood 
speech transcripts. “More and more, it's the 
technology that drives the science." 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY has always lacked 
a killer app. The first significant use of tech¬ 
nology was the language lab, outfitted with 
one-way mirrors and video cameras to pro¬ 
vide researchers with a window into the 
relationship between babies and their moth¬ 
ers. By the early '80s, though, the labora¬ 
tory setup was under attack by educational 
psychologists like Jerome Bruner. To get a 
realistic picture of parent-child interaction, 
Bruner claimed, you need to “study language 
acquisition at home, in vivo, not in the lab, 
in vitro." His point was well taken but not 
easily addressed. 

Researchers might visit a house a few hours 
a week, producing speech recordings hardly 
representative of daily experience. (Mac¬ 
Whinney estimates that the transcripts in his 
archive capture less than 1.5 percent of the 
typical child's upbringing.) More intensive 
documentary efforts, narrower in scope, have 
been made by psychologists keeping detailed 
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diaries on the linguistic development oftheir 
own children. These, too, are necessarily 
sparse and can be just as artificial as bring¬ 
ing a child into a lab equipped with hidden 
cameras. (Psychologist Michael Tomasello 
experienced the dreaded "observer effect” 
when his young daughter did something 
clever, then paused to ask him if he was going 
to write it down.) 

Roy combines the best attributes of both 
approaches, turning the home into a lab that 
never shuts down. Thanks to his experience 
in robotics, he had the technical background 
to design the project. And when his wife 
became pregnant in 2004, he had the perfect 
test subject. Fifty thousand dollars in seed 
funding from the National Science Founda¬ 
tion coincided with open-checkbook support 
from the Media Lab's corporate backers. In 
less than a trimester, the Human Speechome 
Project was born. 

Much had to be done before the birth of 
Dwayne in mid-2005. Assisted by a contrac¬ 
tor and an electrician, Roy first embedded 
eleven 1-megapixel color video cameras 
in the white stucco ceilings of his house. 
Each camera was fitted with a hand-ground 
fish-eye lens—made by a Japanese manu¬ 
facturer cashing in on the post-9/11 sur¬ 
veillance market—collectively providing 
overlapping coverage of all rooms that 
the baby might occupy. Fourteen micro¬ 
phones were then positioned to exploit the 
ceiling's own resonating qualities, cancel¬ 
ing out low-frequency background noise 
to deliver CD-quality sound. Roy and his 
crew next ran cable through the walls to the 
basement, where a 10-computer cluster was 
programmed to time-stamp and compress 
the raw data—an estimated daily take of 
200 Gbytes—before sending audio and video 
files to the 5-terabyte storage array. 

Even more formidable is Roy's planned 
$2.5 million retrofit of the Media Lab 
machine room, which will include a new 
1.4-petabyte storage array cooled by 30 tons 
of air-conditioning. Network World has 
rhapsodized about the setup. Grid Today 
described the system as "one of the larg¬ 
est and highest-performance data storage 
arrays in the world.” Roy's name for the soft¬ 
ware that retrieves all this data is somewhat 
more provocative: Total Recall. 

DER ROY’S RECALL of his own child¬ 
hood in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in the '70s is 
less than total, reaching clarity only after 


his sixth birthday, when he started building 
robots. "At first they were just cosmetic,” 
he says. "Then I got interested in build¬ 
ing the robot brain, not just the body, and I 
realized that I didn't have very good ideas 
about how to design controllers. So I started 
to think, how do people work?” He went 
to the library, where he found more ques¬ 
tions than answers, too many unknowns. 
Humans were a complicated species. Psy¬ 
chology was vague. By the time Roy finished 
high school, he had decided to pursue a 
degree in engineering. 

At the University of Waterloo, he learned 
about computer engineering and program¬ 
ming, and he found those disciplines as 
unsatisfying as the idle speculations about 
human nature at the local library. "Given a 
set of specs, a traditional engineer tries to 
work out the optimal design,” he says. "I was 
more interested in questioning the specs.” 
So, after four years of applying his engineer¬ 


ing skills to engineering school—figuring 
out how to pass classes with the minimum 
possible effort—he had a pretty good sense 
of the environment he needed to satisfy his 
particular blend of curiosity and pragma¬ 
tism. He found it as a grad student at MIT's 
famously iconoclastic Media Lab. 

"There's a basic idea of learning by doing 
here,” Roy says, sitting in the office that came 
with the faculty post tendered to him upon 
graduation in 1999. Cluttering his office and 
scattered throughout the Lego-like Ames 
Street building is evidence of this philoso¬ 
phy in practice. To the uninitiated, the Media 
Lab resembles a high school science fair with 
the budget of the Pentagon and no grown¬ 
up judges on hand. Genuinely revolution¬ 
ary projects (the $100 laptop) share space 
with the outlandish (electromagnets that 
give musical novices a feel for playing the 
piano) and the frivolous (messenger bags 
that change appearance using flexible digital 



DWAYNE'S WORLD 

To capture Ms child's every utterance, Roy has outfitted his house 
with a 24/7 surveillance system. Eleven 1-megapixel color video 
cameras with hand-ground fish-eye lenses watch the action. Fourteen 
microphones deliver CD-quality sound. The data runs through 3,000 
feet of cable to a 5-terabyte disk array in the basement. 














displays). While Roy is clearly at the serious 
end of the spectrum, his first research robot, 
done up like a cartoon toucan, bears the 
unmistakable markings of a '90s Media Lab 
project. "There was a lot of interest around 
the lab about how to show internal states," 
Roy explains, pointing to Toco—as the robot 
is called—retired on a high bookshelf. "The 
eyelids would open when the vision was 
on, the feathers would move when it heard 
something, and the beak would move when 
there was speech output." Roy shrugs. "But 
basically it's a camera on a stick." 

As robots go, Roy's camera on a stick 
was Paleolithic, but it was the start of the 
research that led him to the Speechome Proj - 
ect. As part of his doctoral work, Roy built 
Toco to find out how boundaries between 
words are discovered, sifted from the slurry 
of everyday speech. To do so, he would allow 
the robot to learn by doing. 

In other words, there wasn't going to be 
any fancy artificial intelligence poured into 
Toco's empty vessel of silicon. Roy would just 
utter simple phrases like "Look at the red 
ball" to find out whether, using basic pattern- 
recognition software, Toco could figure out 
that red was one word and ball was another 
and that they belonged to different gram¬ 
matical categories. 

Of course, pattern-recognition algorithms 
were well developed by 1999. What made 
Toco unique was its interaction with the 
physical world. Told to look at a red ball, 
Roy's robot was able to do it. Previous for¬ 
ays into pattern recognition had given rise 
to chatbots with remarkable conversational 
skills based on a grasp of language that was 
completely circular. They were like diction¬ 
aries: words related to one another but not 
to the world. "Chatbots work beautifully, as 
do dictionaries," Roy says, "but the mean¬ 
ing of words, when you dig deep enough, 
is not in other words. There's a reality out 
there to which these symbols relate." Roy 
designed Toco—and ultimately the Human 
Speechome Project—to find out how lan¬ 
guage connects to physical reality. 

Toco took well to having eyes and ears, 
learning with startling alacrity how to talk 
about the properties of simple objects. "What 
color is the ball?" Roy might ask, to which 
the robot might reply, studiously ignoring 
a yellow cube and a blue cone, "Red ball." A 
toddler could have had a stimulating discus¬ 
sion with Toco, perhaps even have learned a 
thing or two about basic geometry. 



DOES THIS MEAN that Toco the robotic 
toucan might help us understand how 
children learn language? To address this 
question, Roy uses an appropriately avian 
analogy, comparing birds and planes. "They 
don't look alike," he says, "yet both share 
the property of flight. We learn most of our 
aerodynamics by building aircraft. We learn 
about drag and lift, which are also principles 
used by birds." In other words, experiments 
with gliders and biplanes gave us the phys¬ 
ics to understand how eagles and hawks stay 
aloft, a template for specialized investiga¬ 
tion of wings and feathers. Likewise, the 
thinking went, a robot capable of humanlike 
behavior will provide a rough model for the 
study of lobes and neurons. 

Back in the late '90s, Roy was a bit more 
brash, at least when talking to his soon-to-be 
fiancee. "My robot is learning," he bragged. 
"It's learning the way kids learn. I bet that 
if we gave it the sort of input that kids get, 
the robot could learn from it." 

Patel took one look at him, a guy who could 
read resistors based on their bands of color 
but wouldn't know a binkie from a blankie, 
and said, "Prove it." 

It was no idle challenge. Patel was working 
toward her PhD in speech pathology at the 
University of Toronto, and she had access 
to an infant lab. So Roy bought a box of toys 
and flew to Canada, where Patel instructed 
a gathering of mothers to play with their 
babies while she videotaped their interac¬ 
tions. For an entire weekend, in hour-long 
sessions, the mothers babbled happily about 
balls and doggies and choo-choo trains. Then 


joy gathered up the toys and caught a plane 
^ck to Cambridge. "After watching a few 
•s of video, I realized that I hadn't struc- 
id my learning algorithm correctly," Roy 
sayj . "Every parent knows that when you're 
talk tig to an 11-month-old, you stay on a very 
tign : subject. If you're talking about a cup, 
you stick to the cup and you interact with 
the | :up until the baby gets bored, and then 
:up goes away." Roy needed to give his 
>rithm an attention span. 

’he idea was to supplement his robot's 
lg-term memory with short-term memory. 
10 th would be engaged in pattern recogni- 
l, searching speech input for recurring 
phonemes, but the short-term memory 
would focus on the recent past. By giving 
Toco a mild case of ADD, Roy made his robot 
more like the kids he was trying to emulate. 
Without the ability to prioritize recent expe¬ 
rience, Toco's search algorithm had been 
spending valuable time cycling through 
every phoneme it had ever encountered. 

And with the addition of short-term focus? 
Roy found that Toco could learn much faster 
if it were allowed to concentrate on the ball or 
the cup. Taking input directly from the baby 
lab—raw audio that the machine "hears" by 
analyzing the sound's spectrograph—Toco 
was building an elementary vocabulary. "It 
caused quite a stir," Roy says. "This was the 
first time that a computer took a lot of audio 
input without a lot of massaging." 

Still, Toco was no Cicero. For instance, it 
couldn't make out the difference between 
ball and round , and it lumped them both in 
the same linguistic category. So Roy spent 
the next several years developing Newt and 
Ripley, younger brothers to Toco, with many 
more sensors and capabilities. Ripley had 
rudimentary motivations, balancing conflict¬ 
ing urges to explore its surroundings, cool its 
motors, and obey human commands. "Toco 
had no purpose in learning," Roy says. "It 
built associations, but there was no reason 
to have those associations." A robot assigned 
explicit responsibilities and required to coor¬ 
dinate them efficiently, would be motivated 
to know about its surroundings, balls and 
all. Roy was applying an idea of child psy¬ 
chologist Jean Piaget, that objects might be 
understood in terms of potential actions. 

His work with Toco was bedeviled by a 
more fundamental problem, though. "It was 
unclear to me how much of the day a mother 
spends playing with her baby when she's not 
in a lab being filmed." 
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! ENTER BABY DWAYNE. Persuading his 
wife to go along with the experiment was eas¬ 
ier than might be expected. As a professor 
herself, she was familiar with the history of 
researchers observing their own children and 
was curious, like any good scientist, about the 
potential results: Might her son's develop¬ 
ment offer some key insight in her own work 
on speechpathology? “But mostly/' Roy says, 
“she has a lot of tolerance for me.'' 


est in theater direction and a steady, low voice 
that could pacify a riot, he is well suited to the 
task of managing the daily 200-gig deluge. 

Calling up a sequence in which Dwayne 
plays in his elastic baby bouncer, Kubat 
points out how only the cameras that sense 
motion are filming at 14 frames per second, 
while the others are idling at a superlow-res 
1 fps that can be filtered out automatically. 
“Generating a complete transcript is going 


laughing screech) will be input. “My esti¬ 
mate is that there are about 5,000 hours of 
transcription time for a year of data," says 
Roy, hovering nearby. If you pay $10 an hour, 
you're looking at $50,000 for the year, so I 
don't think it's crazy." Roy has already put 
Dwayne's daytime sitter, former grad stu¬ 
dent Alexia Salata, to work as a stenographer 
while Dwayne naps, a task that can't be more 
onerous than changing diapers. 

Once the transcript is complete, the data 
mining can zero in on critical moments and 
trends. For instance, as Dwayne starts to 
build a vocabulary, it will be possible to mea¬ 
sure statistical correspondences between his 
word use and that of his parents. The larger 
breakthrough, though, is in data visualiza¬ 
tion, the ability to monitor activity in the Roy 
household, down to the second or for entire 
years, in search of meaningful patterns. As 
Kubat explains it, the principle is to create 
“prisms of video": By stacking video stills 
like playing cards, long spans of activity can 
be seen at a glance. The same is done with 
audio spectrograms, allowing Kubat and Roy 
to spot when key interactions occur—crying, 
soothing words, encouraging utterances. 
“After a while, it's possible to read the audio 
and video," Roy says. “There are distinct pat¬ 
terns." Eventually, these signature moments 
will be extracted automatically. 

Kubat zooms out to a whole day, showing 
that the system was switched on at 9 am 
and switched off at 10 pm. At this scale, the 
aggregated patterns line up to form what 
Roy calls “spacetime worms." They look 
like a cross between a cast-off snake skin 
and Marcel Duchamp's Nude Descending 
a Staircase. Kubat zooms out to a week, a 
month, Dwayne's whole life. Roy looks on. 
No other father has ever seen so much of 
his son's life in a single glance. 


FOOTAGE OF BABY DWAYNE TOTALS 120,000 HOURS AND COUNTING. 


Still, Patel insisted on a zone of privacy. 
“Deb and I agreed that if any aspect of the 
project intruded on our daily lives, we would 
immediately make whatever changes were 
necessary to alleviate the problem," she says. 
“That included shutting the project down if 
we felt it was the right thing to do." 

At the moment, the critical work of data 
mining and visualization programming is led 
by Kubat, a 28-year-old sporting a shaved 
head and an earring. With a secondary inter- 


to be tedious and hard," he says. “The idea 
is to create an attentional mechanism for 
the house that focuses in on what matters." 
While Dwayne screeches loudly—effectively 
demonstrating the system's sound fidelity— 
Kubat shows how Total Recall cues up audio 
in blurbs brief enough to be sequentially tran¬ 
scribed. Onscreen, Roy comments to his wife 
that Dwayne is laughing more lately. Kubat 
points out the box where those words (and 
a typographic representation of Dwayne's 


Still, there are gaps in the record, and not 
only while Dwayne sleeps or when the fam¬ 
ily goes out. (Despite rumors circulating on 
the Internet, Dwayne isn't under house arrest 
and has even had his first summer vacation.) 
Sometimes several cameras are down; other 
times the spectrograms register hours of 
silence. These blank spots are intentional, 
blinders that Roy allows himself in the eye of 
his self-imposed panopticon. In fact, Roy is 
fanatical about privacy, declining all requests 










































from reporters to visit his home and refus¬ 
ing to reveal his baby’s real name. (“Dwayne” 
was chosen for this article in keeping with 
Roy’s practice of naming his robotic research 
subjects after Aliens characters—in this case, 
Corporal Dwayne Hicks.) "It comes down to 
managing privacy issues in an experiment 
that’s the first of its kind,” Roy says. "I’ve 
been erring on the conservative side because 
right now I’m living it and my wife is living 
it, so I don’t trust my intuition.” 

Erring on the conservative side means 
killing the system if he or his wife is in a bad 

EVERY ROOM 
HAS AN “OOPS” 
BUTTON. 
ROY PRESSED IT 
ONE DAY AFTER 
EMERGING NAKED 
FROM THE 
SHOWER WHEN 
THECAMERAS 
WERE ON. 

mood and might want to vent over dinner. 
They can also switch off the cameras while 
Patel is breast-feeding or hit the "oops” 
button when something too personal gets 
recorded. In fact, a glowing, wall-mounted 
"oops” button can be found in every room, 
allowing them to make Total Recall’s archive 
something less than total. Roy pressed it one 
day after emerging naked from the shower 
when the cameras were running. 

For the moment, Dwayne doesn’t have that 
option, and Roy is OK with that. He argues 
that parental consent is standard in child 
psychology. If anything, he considers the 
extra attention a boon for Dwayne. Roy also 
insists that he’ll shut down the experiment 
when his son is consistently constructing 
rudimentary sentences—well before he’s 
even aware of the cameras—which may hap¬ 
pen before his third birthday. 

Roy also plans to protect the data against 
Truman Show sensationalism. "If we took 
embarrassing things that happened to my 1- 
year-old and posted them online, like many 
people do today, I’m sure my son would be 
pissed off at us,” Roy says. Instead, he has set 
up secure servers, accessible to only a few 
trusted people. Transcribers will be given 


only short stretches of audio, in random 
order, obliterating context. Even researchers 
working with the data won’t do so directly. 
Instead, they’ll use algorithms to extract 
meaning and insight from the giant data 
set. For instance, a researcher might want 
to use an algorithm to test the hypothesis 
that a child assimilates his mother’s utter¬ 
ances into his vocabulary more rapidly than 
his father’s. "The question becomes, whose 
algorithms have access to the data?” Roy 
says. "And that’s a different story.” 

The promise, then, is that computers will 
be able to test hypotheses about language 
acquisition by matching researchers’ pre¬ 
dictions to recorded patterns. Moreover, the 
predictions themselves maybe suggested by 
careful observation of the spacetime worms. 
This mix of observation and investigation is 
well established in child psychology, tried- 
and-true. The difference with the Human 
Speechome is that a data set of this size and 
quality has never before been collected. 

ONCE THE DATABASE is complete, 
Roy’s intention is to revisit his work on 
his early robot, Toco, at a petabyte scale. He 
plans to expose his newest sensor-loaded 
machine, Trisk, to Speechome-generated 
stimuli. "The robot will step into my son’s 
shoes,” he says. 

Beyond the undeniable sci-fi thrill of it, Roy 
has a serious motivation. "The data we’re 
collecting is dead data,” he explains. "You 
can describe it and model it, but you can’t 
poke at it.” A researcher cannot change a 
parameter—blindfold the baby, say—and see 
how the same three-year period would play 
out for the boy linguistically. But embodied 
in a robot, the data can be made to live again, 
and all parameters become malleable. With 
Toco, for instance, the length of short-term 
memory could be adjusted, and Toco could 
be made to relearn the same vocabulary, 
from the same stimuli, over and over again. A 
researcher could run simplified experiments 
on the robot to home in on how short- and 
long-term memory interrelate in learning. 
Befitting a data set many orders of magni¬ 
tude larger, Roy’s ambitions with Trisk are 
many orders of magnitude grander: He’s try¬ 
ing to determine the optimal proportion of 
hardwired programming to learned behav¬ 
ior-nature versus nurture—in robots. 

"My assumption has always been that 
if something is learned from the environ¬ 
ment, it must be simpler that way,” he says. 


“Nature builds in some simple learning prin¬ 
ciples and lets the environment do its job. 
But there’s a counterpressure, which is that 
life is short.” If the environment is stable, 
hardwiring knowledge into the brain is more 
efficient than making each generation learn 
it anew. By letting Trisk live the first few 
years of Dwayne’s life—learning what he 
learns, with varied bodies of knowledge 
patched in—Roy hopes to gain new insight 
into the nature-nurture balance. 

This may sound fantastic, and the Media 
Lab has a reputation for sometimes making 
promises as exaggerated and insubstantial 
as playground boasts. Even MacWhinney, 
the Carnegie Mellon researcher, is cautious, 
comparing Roy’s investigations to human¬ 
kind’s first experiments with flight, reckoning 
that the full potential won’t be realized for 
decades. Certainly, the relationship between 
nature and nurture won’t be resolved simply 
by running 6 feet of firewire between Total 
Recall and Trisk. As proven by Roy’s success 
with Toco, though, it’s realistic to expect 
that Trisk can be given experiences roughly 
similar to Dwayne’s and can be monitored 
as it accumulates and processes months or 
years of stimuli according to different learn¬ 
ing algorithms. Alter the preprogramming 
and you change the balance between nature 
and nurture. The effect on Trisk’s language 
acquisition won’t tell us how humans actu¬ 
ally learn, but at least we’ll get some new 
ideas about what to look for as we monitor 
the next generation of children. 

Baby Dwayne is already negotiating the 
twin forces of nature and nurture, though 
he’s hardly in a position to talk about it. 
So far, the only word he’s uttered is bath, 
and Roy isn’t sure whether he means it as 
a description or a command, or whether he 
even understands the difference. 

When he grows up, Dwayne Roy will be 
able to retrace his well-documented baby¬ 
hood-watching himself wriggle around 
on the floor with his dad, playing made-up 
games, hearing his own first words. Like 
anyone’s childhood, it will be a one-time 
event. But the robots trained by his father 
might live a thousand versions of Dwayne’s 
life, babbling tirelessly, until one of them 
finally learns to talk. EQ 

jonathon keats (jonathon_keats 
@yahoo.com) writes the Jargon Watch 
column and is the author of Control + Alt 
+ Delete: A Dictionary of Cyberslang. 
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Channel 9 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143 

plete an online course on basic antitrust law. 
Words like leverage , crush, and dominate 
were ordered stricken from the corporate 
vocabulary. Microsofties were encouraged to 
leave external communications to the experts 
in PR, marketing, and legal. Most interviews 
that top executives had with reporters were 
recorded and transcribed. 

It seemed preposterous that Pryor could 
bypass this phalanx of gatekeepers and 
image-meisters and go directly to his audi¬ 
ence. What if Channel 9's cameras acciden¬ 
tally showed intellectual property jotted on 
a whiteboard? What if a subject got flustered 
on camera and said something he shouldn't? 
What was to be done about a brilliant engi¬ 
neer who looked like a disheveled kook? 

Channel 9 launched on April 6, 2004, 
and two things were immediately clear: The 
fears of the lawyers, marketers, and PR con¬ 
sultants would, in fact, be realized—and it 
would be good for the company. One of the 
first videos posted on Channel 9, an interview 
with researcher Rill Hill, was a perfect exam¬ 
ple. Hill's hair could have used a comb and his 
beard a trim. Meanwhile, his topic—"Win¬ 
dows is not the most important operating 
system"—was very much off message. His 
point to programmers: Humans, not soft¬ 
ware, are the critical operating framework. 
The interview was wacky and thoughtful 
and clearly not something PR would have 
approved, much less produced. But it was a 
huge hit and is still one of the more popular 
videos on the site. 

To alleviate some of the initial anxiety, 
Pryor was willing to let someone from 
PR see the videos in advance for the first 
couple of months. Rut nothing was taken 
down, edited, or shelved because of those 
reviews, Pryor says. 

The site proved wildly popular with the 
rank and file. Rut, ultimately, it was Channel 


9's instant success with the target audi¬ 
ence-independent developers—that 
ensured its survival. By the end of the first 
day, word of mouth had drawn 100,000 
viewers. Half a year later, traffic was up to 
1.2 million unique visitors a month. Today, 
Channel 9 has nearly 4.5 million unique 
monthly visitors, making it nearly as 
popular as Shop.com. The 1,000th video 
was posted late last year. In March 2006, a 
new channel aimed at tech buffs—dubbed 
Channel 10—was launched. 

Pryor and later Sandquist, who took over in 
early 2005 (when Pryor left for a job as busi¬ 
ness-development guru with Skype), were 
also shrewd about the way they promoted 
the site inside and outside the company. They 
sent monthly traffic numbers to their bosses 
to make sure they knew what a success the 
project was. They also touted online surveys 
showing that Channel 9 made developers feel 
more positive about the company. 

Despite this legion of loyal viewers, Chan¬ 
nel 9 hasn't garnered much attention as a 
phenomenon unto itself. The reason: Rob¬ 
ert Scoble. The Scobleizer, as he's known, 
quickly became the face of Microsoft's new 
blogging culture. Many credit him with 
single-handedly helping the world see 
Microsoft differently. Rut without Chan¬ 
nel 9, it's doubtful he would have achieved 
such prominence. Pryor helped to hire Scoble 
and backed him when Scoble angered execu¬ 
tives with his occasional critiques. 

Microsoft certainly seems less fearsome 
today than it did at the height of its monop¬ 
olistic power in the '90s. That's partially 
because it's gotten kicked around the market¬ 
place by Google and Apple the past four years. 
It's also because the company is convincing 
people that it's now more open and clued in: 
Recruiters are seeing an uptick in top young 
job prospects eager to interview at Micro¬ 
soft. Developers and customers, too, have 
said they feel better about dealing with the 
company. And marketers say it has become 
the model for how corporations can use the 
Internet to manage their image. "The mes¬ 
sages coming out of Microsoft used to be so 
one-dimensional and managed," says John 
McKinley, who until the end of2006was CTO 
and head of digital services for AOL. "Now 
you can get four clicks into the organization 
and see engineers talking about products. It 
gives Microsoft a human face." 

Sandquist, who today runs Channel 9, has 
become a fixture on the corporate lecture 


circuit, spreading the transparency gospel 
to companies trying to emulate Microsoft. 
"Audiences want to talk to me about the tech¬ 
nology I use to make Channel 9 happen," he 
says. "I tell them the technology is the easy 
part. The hard part is deciding that you trust 
your employees enough to do this." 

In the wake of Channel 9's success, Red¬ 
mond is still struggling to find a balance 
between openness and control. Just before 
he left the company last year, Scoble posted 
a video of Robert Fripp, the legendary King 
Crimson guitarist, recording sounds to be 
used in the new Windows Vista OS. The post 
prompted a flood of calls from reporters to 
Microsoft's PR team, which was unprepared 
for the onslaught. They were furious. "It 
was great PR for Microsoft, but PR people 
hate surprises," Scoble says. In fact, they 
forced him to shelve a second Fripp video 
recorded in May 2006. 

And then there's the example of this story 
itself. Microsoft urgently wants the world 
to know about Channel 9, and the company 
has been actively peddling the tale of how 
big, bad, mean Microsoft let bottom-up com¬ 
munications recast its image. 

But its efforts to be transparent go only 
so far. Someone at Microsoft unintention¬ 
ally emailed me the confidential dossier the 
company keeps on reporters writing sto¬ 
ries about it (presumably a common prac¬ 
tice among big corporations). My file ran 
to 5,500 words and included all the angles 
I had been pursuing (along with suggested 
responses to my questions), the people out¬ 
side the company they thought I had talked 
to, detailed background on wired and how 
it has covered Microsoft, and notes on me 
and my interviewing style. "We need to rein¬ 
force with Fred that these efforts [Chan¬ 
nels 9 and 10] are a natural extension of the 
company's DNA," the file reads. "Microsoft 
has been using a wide variety of communi¬ 
cations mechanisms to reach out to devel¬ 
opers since the days of yore. This is simply 
the latest manifestation of those efforts." 
The irony is thick. While working with me 
on a story about its newfound openness, 
Microsoft and its PR agency were furiously 
scurrying behind the scenes to control the 
message. One thing about transparency is 
clear: It's harder than it looks. 

///////////^^^^^ 

Contributing editor feed vogelstein 
(fredvogelstein@wired.com) wrote 
about Yahoo’s ad business in issue 15.02. 
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Home theater is all the rage. Plasma, LCD, High 
Definition and Dolby Digital aren’t just buzz 
words, they’re reality. While everyone aspires to 
the latest & greatest home theater technologies, 
not everyone has the room - or patience - to 
place surround sound speakers throughout their 
listening area, let alone run (or bury) all the 
associated cables and wires necessary to make it 
all come together. Without all of this, there was 
sonic compromise - until now. 

Borrowing heavily from KEF’s patented acoustic 
technology invented for the now legendary, 
International award winning Instant Theater® 
system, KEF’s new five two series offers the ability 
to enjoy everything a Dolby Digital® or DTS® 
sound track offers from only 2 speakers plus a 
subwoofer. Simply put, you can get the complete 
five channel experience offered on the most 
advanced movie and music sound tracks without 
all of the aforementioned “hassles”. Imagine being 
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completely immersed in all the wonderful 
soundscapes offered on the latest Hollywood 
blockbusters, exactly as the director intended, 
merely from two elegant, thin speakers at the 
front of your room. Fantasy? Reality! 

Using a combination of KEF’s patented 
Uni-Q® technology as well as flat panel surround 
speaker technology the model fivet wo 7 features 
seven high tech drivers housed in an elegant 
“racetrack” aluminum enclosure that can be 
placed on a bookshelf, as well as wall mounted or 
stand mounted (wall brackets / stands optional). 

5 AixJ'O Channels from 2 Speakers 



The full floor standing model 11 features eleven 
drivers for even higher output and dynamics. 

Match these with your favorite electronics, and 
KEF’s gorgeous new HTB2 subwoofer and you’re 
in for a sonic marvel and visual treat that blends 
seamlessly and unobtrusively into every decor. 
If all this sounds too good to be true, it’s not - 
they’re KEF’s, after all. Purveyors of the finest 
English acoustics since 1961. 
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Mixed Feelings 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155 

only way he could tell he was plummeting 
toward earth was from the feel of the wind 
against his skin (well, that and the flopping). 
He couldn't sense gravity at all. 

The experience gave Rupert the idea for 
the Tactical Situational Awareness System, 
a suitably macho name for a vest loaded with 
vibration elements, much like the feelSpace 
belt. Rut the TS AS doesn't tell you which way 
is north; it tells you which way is down. 

In an airplane, the human proprioceptive 
system gets easily confused. A 1-g turn could 
set the plane perpendicular to the ground 
but still feel like straight and level flight. On 
a clear day, visual cues let the pilot's brain 
correct for errors. Rut in the dark, a pilot 
who misreads the plane's instruments can 
end up in a death spiral. Retween 1990 and 
2004,11 percent of US Air Force crashes— 
and almost a quarter of crashes at night- 
resulted from spatial disorientation. 

TSAS technology might fix that problem. 
At the University of Iowa's Operator Perfor¬ 
mance Laboratory, actually a hangar at a little 
airfield in Iowa City, director Tom Schnell 
showed me the next- generation garment, the 
Spatial Orientation Enhancement System. 

First we set a baseline. Schnell sat me 
down in front of OPL's elaborate flight simu¬ 
lator and had me fly a couple of missions over 
some virtual mountains, trying to follow a 
“path” in the sky. I was awful—I kept over¬ 
steering. Eventually, I hit a mountain. 

Then he brought out his SOES, a mesh of 
hard-shell plastic, elastic, and Velcro that fit 
over my arms and torso, strung with vibrat¬ 
ing elements called tactile stimulators, or tac- 
tors. "The legs aren't working," Schnell said, 
"but they never helped much anyway." 

Flight became intuitive. When the plane 
tilted to the right, my right wrist started 
to vibrate—then the elbow, and then the 
shoulder as the bank sharpened. It was like 
my arm was getting deeper and deeper into 


something. To level off, I just moved the joy- 
stick until the buzzing stopped. I closed my 
eyes so I could ignore the screen. 

Finally, Schnell set the simulator to put the 
plane into a dive. Even with my eyes open, he 
said, the screen wouldn't help me because 
the visual cues were poor. Rut with the vest, 
I never lost track of the plane's orientation. I 
almost stopped noticing the buzzing on my 
arms and chest; I simply knew where I was, 
how I was moving. I pulled the plane out. 

When the original feelSpace experiment 
ended, Wachter, the sysadmin who started 
dreaming in north, says he felt lost; like 
the people wearing the weird goggles in 
those Austrian experiments, his brain had 
remapped in expectation of the new input. 
"Sometimes I would even get a phantom 
buzzing." He bought himself a GPS unit, 
which today he glances at obsessively. One 
woman was so dizzy and disoriented for 
her first two post-feelSpace days that her 
colleagues wanted to send her home from 
work. "My living space shrank quickly," says 
Konig. "The world appeared smaller and 
more chaotic." 

I wore a feelSpace belt for just a day or so, 
not long enough to have my brain remapped. 
In fact, my biggest worry was that as a dark- 
complexioned person wearing a wide belt 
bristling with wires and batteries, I'd be 
mistaken for a suicide bomber in charming 
downtown Osnabriick. 

The puzzling reactions of the longtime 
feelSpace wearers are characteristic of the 
problems researchers are bumping into as 
they play in the brain's cross-modal spaces. 
Nobody has done the imaging studies yet; 
the areas that integrate the senses are still 
unmapped. 

Success is still a long way off. The current 
incarnations of sensory prosthetics are bulky 
and low-resolution—largely impractical. 
What the researchers working on this tech¬ 
nology are looking for is something trans¬ 
parent, something that users can (safely) 
forget they're wearing. Rut sensor technol¬ 
ogy isn't the main problem. The trick will 
be to finally understand more about how 
the brain processes the information, even 
while seeing the world with many different 
kinds of eyes. HQ 
/////////////^^^^ 

sunny bains (www.sunnybaiiis.com 
/blog) wrote about self-repairing micro¬ 
machines in issue 13.09. 
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enter offers you more power, more security, more value! 



More 

Power! 



I 




Included Domains 

Web Space 

Monthly Transfer Volume 

E-mail Accounts 

Mailbox Size 

Search Engine Submission 

Website Builder 

Flash Site Builder 

Photo Gallery 

RSS Feed Creator 

Ad-free Blog 

Map & Driving Directions 

Dynamic Web Content 

Web Statistics 

E-mail Newsletter Tool 

In2site Live Dialogue 

Chat Channels 

Form Builder 

Premium Software Suite 

90-Day Money Back Guarantee 

Support 

Price Per Month 



BUSINESS 

3 

250 GB 
2,500 GB 

2,500 IMAP or POP3 
2 GB 
/ 

18 Pages 
18 Pages 
/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

24/7 Toll-free Phone, E-mail 


Si 


Yahoo! 

Go Daddy 

STANDARD 

PREMIUM 

1 

$1 .99/year with purchase 

10GB 

200 GB 

400 GB 

2,000 GB 

500 POP3 

2,000 POP3 

2 GB 

10 MB 

/ 

Extra charge applies 

/ 

Freeware 

— 

— 

/ 

/ 

— 

$4.99/month 

/ 

Freeware 

/ 

— 

/ 

— 

/ 

/ 

$ 10/month 

$3.99/month 

— 

— 

— 

/ 

/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24/7 Toll-free Phone, E-mail 

24/7 Phone, E-mail 

S^g95 




We offer a variety of hosting packages to fit your needs and budget. 


© 2007 1&1 Internet, Inc. All rights reserved. Prices based on a comparison of regular Linux prices, effective 1/25/2007. 
Product and program specifications, availability, and pricing subject to change without notice. Some limitations apply to the 
Money Back Guarantee. Visit 1and1.com for details. Go Daddy is a registered trademark of Go Daddy Software, Inc.; Yahoo! 
is a registered trademark of Yahoo! Inc. 


or visit us now 


1and1.com 
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THE FLAT SCREEN TV IN YOUR LIVING ROOM SAYS SOMETHING ABOUT YOU. 

GIVE US 29 SECONDS 

AND WE’LL MAKE SURE IT SAYS, “INTELLIGENT.” 


n 5 seconds your eyes widen to capture the rush of color. In 12 seconds your ears discover sounds they’ve never heard before, 
n 23 seconds your brain begins to question what is real. REGZA 1080p Full HD LCD TVs create the clearest, most dynamic 
nage Toshiba has ever produced. Go to your local retailer and in 29 seconds or less you’ll see why REGZA is the one to watch. 


www.regza 29 seconds.com 


TOSHIBA 

Leading Innovation »> 


©2007 Toshiba America Consumer Products. L.L.C. All rights reserved. 
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PLEASE DRINK RESPONSIBLY 

©2006 Imported by Diageo North America. Inc., Norwalk. 
CT Blended Scotch Whisky. 40%-43% Alc./Vol. 

WWW. JO H N N I EWALKER.COM 
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